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Early Shearing and no Washing. 
We have called the attention of the wool grow- 


We can easily answer. Either let the manufac- 
turer pay enough more for well washed wool to 
make it a paying business to wash the sheep, or 
discontinue the practice altogether. 





Herkimer County Cheese. 


Herkimer County in N. Y., has long been cel- 
ebrated for its dairy productions, and for cheese 
especially, of which large quantities are annual- 


ers of Maine to the subject of early shearing of| !¥ Sent to Great Britain, in addition to that con- 


their sheep, and also tc the matter of discontinu- 
ing the practice of washing sheep as heretofore. 
We are glad to find our ideas and opinions cor- 
roborated by so able and experienced a wool grow- 
er as Mr. Campbell of Vermont. They were ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Ohio Farmer. The 
theory advanced is as appropriate to the Maine 
flock masters as to those of Vermont and Ohio. 


“If you will pay me a visit during the first 
week in May, you may expect to find me shearing 
the Spanish Merinocs. I still believe that early 
shearing is for the good of the sheep, and if it 
were not for some prejudice existing against early 
shearing, I think my fleeces woul all be taken 
off previous to, or by the first of May. Many a 
man has been victimized by ‘sheep pedlars,’ with 
early-shorn sheep, and those that have been 
‘stubbed ;’ so that, if you tella man that your 
sheep were shorn in April, he is afraid there is 
something wrong. But, if you can frankly say 
that your sheep were shorn in May, there are no 
fears of any deception. 

As soon as the weather gets warm enough for 
vegetation to begin to put forth, the fleece be- 
comes a burden to the animal; and if one has 
suitable stables, to — them in stormy or 
windy weather, the sheep should be relieved from 
its fleece at once. 

Any person that has never sheared early would 
be surprised to see how little the sheep mind it, 
to have its fleece taken off befure the weather gets 
above the freezing point. 

At a recent meeting of the ‘Farmers’ Club,’ in 
this place, the subject of wool-growing was the 
topic for discussion. Many of the wool-growers 
in this place have practiced shearing early, and I 
believe it is their unanimous opinion that sheep 
will thrive better shorn as early as the first of 
May, than if allowed to wear their fleeces a few 
weeks later. They had also come to the conclu- 
sion that sheep did not suffer any more when 
shorn early, than if delayed until the hot weath- 
er. It was thought, that, to take a flock of fifty 
or a hundred sheep, and divide them as equally 


as ible, the first of May, and shear one half, 


at that time, and let the balance run until the Ist 
or the 15th of June, before shorn, the early 
sheared ones would be in much the best condig 
tion, and would go through the summer, and 
come out the best in the fall. It was further 
stated that to let them all go with their fleeces 


until June, and shear one half in an unwashed | 


state, and the balance washed, those that had not 
been washed would have a better coat (dark sur- 
face) in the fall, than the others, and would sell, 
in any market, for more money. The only ob- 
jection raised to shearing without washing, was 
the fact that wool-buyers took the advantage, 
and would not pay a fair price for the wool. But, 
notwithstanding this, many of our farmers will 
shear carly, thinking the advantage gained in the 
thrift of the sheep, will more than counterbalance 
the loss in the price of wool. 

If it is true that sheep do better by shearing 
them early, and in an unwashed state, we may 
ask why all wool-growers do not adopt the prac- 
tice. ‘To my mind, there are several reasons, one 
of which is that they have always been accustomed 
to wash; their fathers and grandfathers washed 
their sheep, and if there had been any better 
way, they would have discovered it. Another 
reason is that a large class of wool-growers be- 
lieve that it is cruel and barbarous to shear be- 
fore hot weather comes on, and it is hard to make 
them believe that sheep suffer more with heat, in 
wearing their fleeces, than from cold if taken off. 

The principal reason, however, I believe, arises 
from the injudicions manner which the manufac- 
turer adopts in buying wool. It is a notorious 
fact that wool-buyers have always paid a large 

remium on heavy, dirty wool, if they can only 

e assured that it has been washed, or pretended 
to have been washed. Perhaps manufacturers 
believe all wool-growers are so stupid that they 
will wash their wool clean, when they pay about 
the same price for heavy, dirty wool, as for that 
which is put up in the best order. If we judge 
from the manner in which they have cbuaye 
bought wool, we have reason to believe that they 
think we wool-growers are a little dull, (we grant 
it; ) but let me say to you, Mr. Manufacturer or 
Wool-buyer, that we are not all so foolish as you 
imagine, if you expect we will always put our 
wools up in good order, when you will, year after 
year pay just as much fora dirty article, as for 
that which is put up in the best condition. This 
you have done, and, no doubt, you will continue 
to pay a better price for heavy, or badly washed 
wool, thaa for that which is well washed; and I 
can assure. you that you will get plenty of wool 
washed after the modern teh, as there is but 
little work in it. Formerly one man would throw 
in for four or five to wash; but now it takes two 
men to throw in as fast as one can wash. As 
long as manufacturers will pay for wool that has 
been thrown in the water, and only just wet, the 
price of good, clean wool, I think farmers will 
wash their sheep; but as soon as they make pro 
er discrimination, I trust, washing sheep will 
be done away. Geo. CampBELL. 

West Minister, April 24, 1862.’’ 

In addition to the above, we find similar advice 
given by others in different sections of the Union. 
Mr. H. Hemenway, of Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
in some remarks on sheep husbandry and wool 
prospects gives us some vefy good advice on this 
subject. We abridge from his communication 
the following which refers more particularly to 
this subject : 


‘*Much has been said about preparing our wool 
for market, more particularly in relation to shee 
washing. Throughout the more extensive wool- 
growing districts, the question has been agitated, 
and many have entered into combinations, and 
passed resolutions to dispense with the practice 
of —— sheep. But almost all combinations 
seem to fail; the manufacturers seem to exert a 
controlling influence by adopting the one-third 
shrinkage from all unwashed wool. 

It appears to me that the manufacturer would 
be the gainer to purchase his stock of wool un- 
washed, as the system of brook washing is so un- 
equal. One lot of wool may be washed very 
clean, and done up in a clean and merchantable 
style, while a second lot may be half done, and 
the third lot is very much’ damaged by being 
washed in a muddy pool. The same slovenly 
manner is followed by shearing and rolling up the 
fleeces on a dirty barn floor, or on a dirty spot of 
ground, 

Such lots of wool are sold generally within one 
or two cents, and many times as high as the y 
clean lot first mentioned. It is all sold under the 
head of washed wool, making an average lot of 
= Whole. The former aids in selling the lat- 


The practice of washing sheep, he says (and 
every one who has ever had any sheep to wash 
will subscribe to the truth of it), is attended with 
many difficulties. A convenient place for wash- 
ing may be far away, rendering it injurious to 
drive a flock of sheep. Then again, it frequently 
happens to be a rainy time after washing, and 
the length of time before the sheep become dry 
brings on disease among them. Many more in- 


juries arise, and on the whole, is a labori 
practice to both ae and beast. : al 


sumed in our own country. According to a 
table in a late number of the Farmers’ Magazine, 
(Eng.,) there was exported from this country to 
Great Britain and Ireland from September 1859, 
to September 1860, 7,542 tons of cheese ; the 
average price paid for it in this country, being 
nearly ten cents per pound. 

Herkimer is one of the interior counties of the 
State, and is divided by the Mohawk river. The 
rich dairy lands being in the southern part of the 
county. The rock underlying the soil is chiefly 
Utica slate, which according to Emmons contains 
more than ten per cent. of organic matter, and 
is charged with sulphur, and contains lime, and 
when near the surface forms a soil rich in fertiliz- 
ing clements not easily exhaustible. 

The manufacture of cheese has been the lead- 
ing agricultural pursuit in the county for more 
than thirty years, during which time great im- 
provements have been made, not only in the man- 
ufacture of cheese, but in everything else con- 
nected with the dairy; the quantity of cheese 
made annually per cow having been increased 
from 300 pounds to 500, 600 and often up to 700 
and more pounds. 

An article upon ‘‘Cheese Dairying in Herki- 
mer County,’’ has suggestad the above remarks. 
It is from the pen of X. A. Willard, one of the 
most practical farmers of the county, and abounds 
in information of the same character. We pro- 
pose to copy those divisions relating to the treat- 
ment of the milk and process of manufacture. 

Tur Renner. 

‘The stomach of the calf is emptied of its con- 
tents, and not rinsed, and with a slight sprink- 
ling of salt may remain in an earthern dish for 
two or three days, when it is thoroughly rubbed 
with salt, stretched on a hoop and hung in a dry 
room in moderate heat, to be used when a year 
or more old. 

\ stone jar holding six gallons is used for steep- 
ing the rennet, (a wooden vessel is objectiona- 
ble on account of its liability to become tainted,) 
and here let me say, that rennet is peculiarly 
liable to become tainted, and requires close at- 
tention and frequent stirring with salt. Tainted 
rennet is the source of infinite mischief to the 
dairy, even when the taint isso slight as to be 
unsuspected. It produces ills well known to the 
dairymen, huffing, rapid decomposition, nauseous 
stenches, the breeding of mites, and often the en- 
tire loss of cheese. 

Six rennets are used at a time, with salt in suf- 
ficient quantities, so that when the jar is filled 
with water, there shall always be a residuum of 
salt at the bottom. This is allowed to steep a 
week, when it is fit for use and its strength de- 
determined. If good rennets are used, two gills 
of the liquid will be sufficient for seventy gallons 
or more of milk. A few cloves, and two or three 
| lemons, sliced, are sometimes tied together in a 
cloth and steeped with the rennet, but are not 
considered essential as improving ¢he quality of 
cheese. 

TREATMENT oF Minx. 

The evening’s and morning's milk from twenty 
to fifty cows is taken to make one chesee. The 
evening’s milk is usually strained directly after 
milking into the tub or vat where the cheese is 
to be made, and in warm weather will require to 
be cooled down, so that it will keep sweet during 
the night, and may not sour during the process 
of its manufacture into cheese. This is effected 
in various ways, by passing running water 
through a tin worm immersed in the milk ; by 
placing large tin coolers filled with water and 
ice in the milk ; or by having water running, or 
otherwise surrounding the tin vat. It makes but 
little difference how this is effected, provided the 
milk is kept at the proper temperature to secure 
the desired object ; it should not be kept too 
cool, because cold, like heat may be in excess ; 
for it is a well ascertained fact that milk is in- 
jured by being kept at too low a temperature, and 
will not produce so large a quantity of cheese. 
Again, it is desirable that all the cream be used in 
the cheese ; the less cream therefore rising on 
the evening’s milk the less waste. -The cream 
when once risen, cannot be easily made to take 
the same relative position that it at first occupied 
in the milk, and therefore cannot all be worked 
up in the cheese without more or less waste, but 
a little attention to these points hy the person 
having charge of the dairy, will readily suggest 
what is necessary with regard to the treatment 
of milk, in order to secure the best results. All 
the utensils about the dairy must be kept scrup- 
ulously clean and sweet, especially those that 
come in contact with the milk. The tub or vat 
should be provided with a graduated scale, either 
at the sides or on a rule, so that the number of 
gallons of milk can at once be ascertained. 

By this means the dairyman can always tell 
whether his cows are losing or gaining from day 
to day, and he has some basis for determining the 
quantity of rennet and salt to be used for each 
cheese. The whole of the milk should be heated 
together, at once and alike. The practice of 
heating the milk to a high temperature for the 
purpose of warming the rest, is neither conve- 
nient nor economical; an apparatus, therefore, 
for heating all the milk alike, it will be seen is 
important.’’ 


~oihee 


Fodder Corn. 


Almost every one sows or plants a little patch 
of fodder corn ta be cut green, with which to 
| feed his cows during the latter part of the season. 
| Few however, have adopted the custom of plant- 
_ing larger areas of it for the purpose of curing 
and using it as a winter forage. The difficulty of 
curing or drying it has deterred many. 

We had a little talk with Mr. Foster of Au- 
gusta, on this subject, who raised an acre or two 
of it for this purpose last year, and who was so 
well satisfied with the experiment, that he was 
getting ready to do likewise this season. By 
planting early he got the growth large enough to 
have it cut early, say by the last of August, or 
first of September, while there is good length of 
days and warm sun to dry it. He let it lie after 
being cut, perhaps a fortnight, then bound it up in 
bundles and stocked it up, about ten bundles in 
a stock and let it stand a month or so, when it 
was dry enough to house. He says he thus ob- 
tains more fodder from an acre than he can in 
any other way. He uses the Southern or Horse- 
tooth corn, and plants it in drills, about two feet 
and a half apart, the drills being well manured. 
It took about four bushels of seed to the acre. 











ty Alluding to the backwardness of the plant 
ing season on the Kennebec, our friend Dill of 
Phillips, writes us that he sowed one field of 
wheat the 20th of April. It is now, (May 12th) 
up and looking first rate. Others in that town 





sowed the same day. The wheat is so large that 
the fields look green at a distance. 7 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


“The Old Red Stock of New Eng- 
land”---No. 2. 


I commenced with the intention of merely of- 
fering you some historical facts gathered togeth- 
er rather hastily in 1855, which I think tlirow a 
light upon the origin of the ‘“‘old red stock of 
New England,’’ I now present them. Sir Ferdi- 
nand Gorges, a native of Somersetshire in Eng- 
land, and Governor of Plymouth, a seaport in 
Devonshire, with the council of Plymouth, had 
complete jurisdiction over New England, as early 
as 1606. it appears, (from Williamson,) that the 
‘*first enterprise projected by the Plymouth Col- 
ony was matured.’’ In 1609 Gorges sent over 
‘‘Richard Vines and some others of his servants, 
in whom he had the most confidence ; and this 
was the course he pursued for several ycears.’’ 
( Williamson, p. 206.) 

Nov. 3, 1620, a new charter was granted by 
the king. ‘Its corporate members consisted of 
forty knights and gentlemen, who were collec- 
tively denominated ‘the council established at 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon for planting, 
ru ing and governing of New England in Ameri- 
ea.’’’ (Folsom’s disc, Me. Hist. coll., p. 40 and 
Hubbard's Hist. of N. E., 80, 217. 

“The extensive country now granted in fee 
simple, was situated between the 40th and 48th 
degrees of northern latitude in breadth ; and in 
length by the same breadth ‘throughout the 
main land from sea to sea ;’ extending in fact, 
from the Bay of Chaleur, and the North line of 
Maine, southerly, to a parallel of latitude, more 
than a degree below Long Island, or the mouth 
of the Hudson.”” (Williamson’s Hist. of Me., 
vol. 1, p. 221.) In 1622, “Gorges and Mason 
united with several merchants of Bristol, Exeter, 
Plymouth, Shrewsbury and Dorchester, in an as- 
sociation, self termed ‘the company of Laconia ;° 
being thus able to give a new impulse to the fur 
trade and fisheries, to discovery and settlement. 
A great number of ships was sent, during the 
season, from the west of England, to take fish in 
these ‘north-castern waters’ of which, as man 
as thirty visited the Dameriscove Island. Emi- 
grants arrived, intending to dwell in the coun- 
try; and establishments were undertaken at 
Piscataqua and other places on the eastern 
shores.”’ ( Widliamson, p. 225.) 

So early as 1623 Agamenticus or York, ‘‘a 











place of Sir F. Gorges’ particular patronage, was 
settled by husbandmen and artisans, ‘who were 
furnished with oxen, &c., (Williamson vol. 1, 
p. 231 and 252.) Almost all of the first expedi- | 
tions to New Eugland came under the above di- 
rection. A very large proportion of them actu- 
ally sailed from either Plymouth, Barnstaple, 
Bristol or Weymouth, the first two—from which 
came the greater number—being parts of Devon- 
shire; and the latter of adjoining counties, in 
which Devon cattle equally prevailed.’’ 

*‘In March 1624, Mr. Winslow’s agent for the 
colony arrived at Plymouth, in the ship Charity, 
and together with a good supply of clothing, 
brought a bull and three heifers, which were the | 





first cattle, of the kind, in this part of America.’’ | 
( Barber's Hist. antiq. of N. E., p. 32—Morton’s 
N. E. Mem., p. 111, and Hubbard’s N. E..p. 34. 
Prince’s Annals (p. 271.,) informs us that in 
Feb. 1630, a fleet of fourteen sail was to ‘stay at 
Southampton and thereabouts till May, to take 
260 kine, with other live cattle,’’ and, in a note, 
it is supposed that ‘‘one of these ships was Mr. 





Pierce from Bristol, another Capt. Squeb from 
Plymouth.’’ In the same year it appears, by the 
same authority, (p. 339.) that out of the seven- 
teen ships which arrived in New England, thir- 
teen sailed from Devonshire and its immediate 
vicinity, and directly from the region of Devon 
cattle. 

It =r be gathered, from Williamson, Hub- 
bard, Belknap, Barber and Willis, that a large 
proportion of the early colonists of New England | 
were directly from Devonshire. All the leading 
men from the district of Maine, Vynes, Munjoy, 
Milton, Cleeves, Tucier, Martin, Mackworth, and 
many others who might be named were Devon- 
bred. They came with their household goods, 
and their families, and when they had provided 
for their support, it could hardly be questioned, 
even in the absence of the special and direct his- 
torical mention of the facts which exist, that 
they would send out for that neat stock to which 
they bad been accustomed , whose combination 
of extraordinary good qualities they, their fath- 
ers and their futher’s fathers, beyond the reach 
of history, had proved to be always uniformly 
good, which would, by these old associations, 
give them still another connection, dear to mem- 
ory, with their ancient home. Were it possible 
for a man, accustomed to the constant, sure and 
reliable Devon, to substitute for it, and be con- 
tent with, another race or breed, at home, the 
exile’s longing for the familiar forms of child- 
hood, youth and manhood must have created in 
these men’s minds, a paramount desire for the 
beautiful cattle of the Quantoc hills. And so 
we find it recorded in Gov. Winthrop’s journal 
that the natural emotion prevailed and that they 
a themselves once more of their home- 
red stock. 

The following extracts from the first volume of 
Gov. Winthrop’s journal, (edition of 1853,) furn- 
ishes the most convincing proof that the importa- 
tions of cattle from Devonshire must have furmed, 
by far, the largeet bens of the cattle which 


first grazed upon the earliest clearings of New 
England : 
(Page 69.) June 27,1631. The White An- 


gel, ‘‘a small ship of Bristol, brought cows, goats 
and hogs.”” July 14. ‘The ship Friendship set 
sail again from Barnstaple, about the middle of 
May, and lands here eight heifers, one calf and 
five sheep.”’ 

(Page 94.) _ June 5, 1632. ‘The Charles of 
Barnstaple, with eight cows and six mares—the 
Charles sailed from Berastaple April 10.” 

(Page 125.) July 24, 1633. ‘A ship arrived 
from Weymouth with about eighty passengers, 
and twelve kine, who sat down at Dorchester.’’ 

(Page 178.) Nov. 13, 1634. ‘The Regard, a 
ship of Barnstaple, of about two hundred tons, 
arrived with twenty passengers and many catile.”’ 

(Page 254.) Jan. 10, 1636. “About four- 
teen days since, a ship called the George of Bris- 
tol, laden with cattle and passengers ’ 

(Page 234.) 1636. “A ship of Barnstaple 
arrived here with eighty heifers,’’ and ‘‘another 
a fortnight after, with some cattle and ngers, 
but she had delivered most of her cattle and 
sengers at Pascataquack for Sir Ferdinando Gor- 
ges, his plantation at Agamenticus.”’ 

Gorges, in his narrative published with the 
Trans. of Maine Historical iety, (Vol. 2, p. 
49,) mentions his sending out ‘‘some cattle with 
other servants”’ in 1629 or 30. From the same 
collections, (Vol. 3, p. 21,) I extract the follow- 
ing: ‘‘There arrived a fishing vessel at Pascata- 
= about the 15th of the present month, (April, 

633,) wherein is one Richard Foxwell, who hath 
formerly lived in this country—he bringeth nuse 
that there are tow (2) shipes makeing ready at 
Barnstaple, whoe are to bring passengers and 
eatell for to plant in the Bay.”’ 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Shearing Sheep in April. 


Mr. Eprtor :—In your issue of the 24th ult., 
you requested me to state some facts relative to 
sheep shearing in the monthof April. We think 
we have taken some pains in improving our breed 
of sheep, selecting the right kind for this cold re- 
gion, and if they are fed well, the wool grows to 
such a length that the poor animals think it no 
loss to get rid of their burthen in the month of 
April. I have adopted the system of early shear- 
ing for the last ten or twelve years, resulting in 
all the advantages I have enumerated. I never 
knew of a death from the efféct. I supposed that 
every farmer had some kind of covering for his 
sheep to take shelter under during cold and 
stormy weather. Mine have never been protect- 











ed by a very warm stable or shed; the main 


thing is to have them kept dry and well littered. 
Sheep require pure air, and do not want to be 
kept too closely confined ; and ought not to be 
kept in a very warm stable, unless it happens to 
prove a cold storm just after shearing. sheep 
are kept in good condition as they should be, 
there is not the least danger of losing any of 
the hardy ones we have by early shearing, choos- 
ing a fine day for the operation. 
If. P. Bripces. 
Sheffield, N. B., April 29 1862. 
— 10 er 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Practical Entomology---No. 3. 


A Loox into my Castner. I have in my cabi- 
nent specimens of many of our native insects, 
some of the principal ones of which I intend to 
give a description of as opportunity may allow. 
My limited space has not allowed me to have them 
regularly classified, and they are only placed un- 
der their separate orders. The order Lepidoptera 
is the first given from the reason of its contain- 
—_ large number, but principally from the size 
and peculiar marking of its specimens. The 
moths and butterflies are the most beautiful and 
brilliantly marked and colored beings of the in- 
sect world, and the butterflies, from their nature, 
are the best known, while their larva or caterpil- 
lars are the worst insect enemy the farmer has to 
contend with. Next, as regards number and 
form, comes the order Coleoptera, in which are 
many handsomely colored bettles; various larva 
or worms of this order are also very destructive. 
Then come the other different orders, Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera, &c. It may be proper here to state 
that the form and names of the different orders 
as given in article No. 2, is the classification 
adopted by all the leading Entomologists of our 
country. But to return to the cabinet and its 
contents. 1 will commence with some lepidopter- 
ous insects, and refer by number to those we have 
occasion to notice. 

Specimen lst. (Vanessa Antiopa.) Antio 
Butterfly. The enclosed name is the Datin om. 
Most every one has seen this eae as it is 
quite common and is seen very early in the spring 
when insects are rare, and is more apt to be no- 
ticed on that account. This specimen is about 
three inches across its expanded wings, which are 
of a purplish brown above with a buff yellow 
margin, just inside of which are a row of blue 
spots. It was captured in April, 1860, before 
the snow had all disappeared, and just after it 
had come out into the warm sunshine from some 
sheltered nook where it had lived in a torpid state 
during the winter. There are but very few but- 
terflies that pass the winter in this state, as most 
of them live in the pupa state. It is supposed 
this butterfly was introduced from Europe. It 
produces two broods a year, one in June and 
another in August. By this ldo not mean that 
one apecimen produces two broods, but one brood 
is produced and brought to maturity, and they 


| bring forth another, which paes through all the 


changes and are full grown perfect insects, or 
Antiopa Butterflies on the approach of winter. 
After the butterfly, or perfect insect, has laid its 
eggs its mission is fulfiled and it survives but a 
few days. Most every farmer has seen the An- 


| tiopa caterpillar, as they are common and live in 


large numbers on the lower boughs of the willow, 
elm, poplar, &c. Ihave seen willow twigs or 
limbs mw he with them, full grown, that their 
weight bent them to the ground, and they might 
be broken off and casuled to a distance without 
apparently giving the caterpillars any alarm 
or causing them to loose their hold from the 
thoroughly stripped limb. These caterpillars are 
nearly two inches long, full grown, are black 
dotted with white, and have a row of red spots 
on the back. The whole body is covered with 
black, sharp spines, which must certainly afford 
them ample see we from their enemics. In 
some caterpillars these spines or thorns are poison- 
ous. I remember when a boy, of getting some 
of them, from a red colored one, in my mouth 
which caused it to swell and gave a smarting 
sensation. But as our time and space is limited, 
we will pass on to the next. . 
Specimen 2d. (Vanessa Interrogationis.) Semi- 
colon Butterfly. This specimen is a little over 
two inches across the wings. The wings are of a 
tawny orange, with brown and black spots, under 
side of the wings marbled, and with a mark of a 
semicolon in the middle of the hinder pair. It was 
captured in August. There are two broods ina 
year. Some individuals must live in the perfect 
state through the winter, as I saw a butterfly on 
the 16th of April, this year, when there was 
hardly a spot for it to alight on but what was 
covered with from one to two feet of snow. The 
caterpillar is a mixed yellow and brown with red 
head, andspined. ‘They live on the elm and lime, 
but it is particularly on the hop vine that we 
shall notice its depredations, as it very often en- 
tirely strips the vines. They change toa — 
upon the vines, and then is a good time to 
stroy them to prevent a brood next season. 
Specimen 3d. (Papilio Turnus.) Turnus But- 
terfly. ‘This is the largest butterfly in my col- 
lection, and in fact it is the largest species in New 
England. It is sometimes found five inches across 
the wings—this one is about four inches. The 
saa color of the wings is yellow, witha 
road black margin filled with yellow spots, and 
they are crossed by black bands; the hind —— 
are tailed and have an orange red spot near the 
hind angle. This one was taken in June, on the 
blossoms of the lilac, the honey of which they 
seem to be very fond of, and on which they may 
be found any sunshiny day. They are common 
here, and may be easily captured while sipping 
the nectar from the blossoms. The caterpillar is 
many above and pink underneath, and measures 
rom two to two and a half inches in length. It 
feeds on the appletree and wild cherry leaves. 
The body is smooth, not spined. 
Specimen 4th. (Cynthia Allanta.) Atlanta 
Butterfly. This expands nearly two inches. The 
revailing color of wings are black above. The 
ore wings are spotted with white near the tips, 
and have a red band across the middle. The hind 
wings havea red margin, in which is a row of 
black dots, the two nearest the angle having a 
blue center. It inhabits the nettle, and was 
robably brought from Europe with that plant. 
t lays its eggs in May, one on each leaf. The 
young caterpillars are black; when full grown 
they are about one and a half inches long, brown 
color, dotted with white, black head and row of 
— se on each side. This specimen was 


captured in September. 
Specimen 5th. (Papilio Asterias.) Asterias 
Butterfly. This is, I think, one of our most 


splendidly marked butterflies. This one is about 
three inches across the wings. Its body is black, 
with two rows of yellow spots on the back. The 
fore wings are black with a row of yellow spots 
near the margin, and a large row nearly across 
the center. The hind wings are tailed, with blue 
spots between the two rows of yellow ones, and 
an orange colored spot near the hind angle. It 
was captured in the flower garden on the blossoms 
of the phlox, of the scent of which they are very 
fond. { have never seen them on any other flow- 
er. Their caterpillars are found on the carrot, 
parsnip, carraway, &c., on the leaves, blossoms, 
and seeds of which they feed. They are about an 
inch and a half long, when full grown, of a del- 
icate green color, and on each segment of the 
body is a band consisting of black and yellow 
spots alternately. This specimen was taken in 
Jal , and the full grown caterpillar may be found 
the last of Seuelie. 

Specimen 6th. (Hiparchia Alope.) Alope But- 
terfly. This expands a little over twe inches. 
Wings, brown ; fore wings with a broad yellow 
band beyond the center, in which are two round 
black spots with a blue center ; hind wings with 
one black eyelike spot with blue center. The 
caterpillar isa pale green color, and lives ex- 
clusively on grasses, working principally by night. 
io taken in August on the blossom of the 
thistle. 

But we have seen enough for once, and will ex- 
amine some of the specimens of the moths when 
we take another look into the cabinet. 

Belfast, 1862. Geo. E. Brackett. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Muck as a Manure---No., 2. 





In an article published in the Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 27th, I spoke of the value of muck asa 
fertilizer for the farm. I now propose to speak 
of some of the methods of preparing it for use. 

lt should be dug from the bed during the dry 
weather of semmer, and thrown up in heaps, or 
carted to the upland, where it can be got at with 
a cart at any time when it may be convenient to 
haul it. If left in heaps by the side of where it 
is dug, it should lie till winter, and then be 
hauled on a sled and deposited near the barn till 
wanted for use. If your muck does not lie near 
your buildings, but has to be hauled some ways, 
this will be found the cheapest way. There is 
more time in the winter that can be given to it 
without neglecting other work, and labor is much 
cheaper. While the frost is out of the ground 
all the labor is needed on the farm, and if any- 
thing can be put off and done in the winter it is 
economy to do so. 

There is testimony to prove that muck from 
certain places, applied in a raw state without 
any preparation whatever, has produced abundant 
crops ; still, I think it not advisable to do so, 
unless it has been found by experiments con- 
ducted on a small scale, that it is profitable. 
Though there may be certain deposits of muck 
which will have a good effect applied in a raw 
state, yet far tne greater portion would have but 
little influence over the present crop. It needs 
preparation. It should be made into a manure 
and then — to the land. 

One method of preparing it which will give a 
large heap of manure of rich quality, is to use it 
behind the cattle in the linter. The cattle should 
stand on short planks with a trench behind them 
two or four inches deep and two feet wide. Be- 
hind this the planks should be raised to furnish 
a clean dry walk. The short planks should be 
just long enough for the cattle to stand on with 
ease; then their droppings will fall into the 
trench. The largest cows require planks four 
feet nine inches long: the smaller cows four feet 
six inches. Large oxen five and one-half feet. 
The cattle should be tied up during the night all 
summer. Having the muck left in a large pile 
near the barn, it can easily be transferred to the 
linter by means of a wheelbarrow and deposited 
in the trench behind the cattle. From one-half 
to one bushel a-day should be used to each ani- 
mal—the quantity depending on the amount of 
droppings. After having remained there over 
night it should be cleaned out and the process 
|repeated. In being handled over in the opera- 
ltion of cleaning out the trench, it becomes well 
‘mixed, and will ina few days pass through a 
‘mild fermentation. In the fall it will be a fine 
rich compost ready to cart to the field. By fol- 
‘lowing this course a much larger amount of ma- 
joe will be realized, and that too of superior 
‘quality, than would be by practicing the more 
jcommon way of yarding the cattle and leaving 
the manure exposed to the sun and the rain. 

Another method of using muck is with horse 
manure. If you have a cellar under your stable, 
or the manure is thrown out in a heap where it 
wifl heat, deposit a pile of muck near it, and as 
often as the manure shows any signs of heating, 
throw over it-and mix evenly an equal quantity 
of muck, leaving the whole as light as possi- 
ble. The muck, if it is wet, will prevent ex- 
cessive fermentation, which would in a short 
time destroy the value of the manure. If the 
urine of the horse can be saved in the heap it will 
add much to the quality of the compost. In this 
ease, hogs should not be allowed to run on it, 
nor on any other manure excepting their own. 
If the manure is thrown out where cattle or 
sheep run over it and tread it down so it will not 
heat, it may remain till summer and the muck 
then be mixed with it, leaving it till the next fall 
before it is carted to the field. If the muck 





made, it should be watered, and it it is found to 
be heating too much, water should be poured on 
it to reduce it to the right temperature. Ina 
short time it will become thoroughly decomposed 
and perfectly fine. Llorse manure managed in 
this way is one of the most valuable manures a 
farmer has. The quantity is doubled by com- 


much as the quantity is increased. It is an ex- 
cellent manure for any kind of acrop. There is 
nothing equal to it, for potatoes. Z. A. G. 
Greene, May 6, 1862. 
———__—_—__~+eae--______— 
For the Maine Farmer. 


A Word to Manufacturers. 
Mr. Eviror:—I have thought that through 


knowledge that you have of persons in your part 
of the country, that I would ask for some infor- 
mation respecting a suitable person to engage in 
an enterprise, which I think offers a favorable 

rospect. We have notin this county, nor in the 

rovince, that Iam aware of, a sing e establish- 
ment for the manufacture of any agricultural im- 


, &e. They are all imported from the States, 
and will now be subject to a duty of nearly 20 
per cent. The taxes now to be added on the raw 
material in co uence of the rebellion, must 
add materially to the cost of all your manufac- 
tures. To avoid this, many of your people are 
looking in this direction, and to Canada, for suit- 
able locations to carry on their business. I have 
every reason to think that a business of this 
kind—the manufacture of all the small wooden 
articles now imported here—properly conducted, 
would afford a good return. I havea power about 
five miles above this place on the —_—_ side of 
the river, a water wheel 25 feet diameter, with 
abundance of water half the season, for a single 
up and down saw, and other small machine 
that would be required. I now dri#e with it 
three run of stones, which however, are not kept 
in constant operation. The district is well 
wooded with most of the kinds that would prob- 
ably be required and would be furnished ata 
small cost. 

Should you know any person who would like 
to embark in the business—or by inserting a no- 
tice in the Farmer, and you would take the 
trouble to give the furegoing information to — 
who might seek it, and thus find any—you will 
greatly oblige, by directing the party to me for 
any further information he or they may desire. 

My own business being that of a druggist, and 
having already a farm and other matters requir- 
ing my personal attention, I would take no part 
in this further than that I would give every fa- 
cility to encourage the operation, and until some 
returns were received, charge a mere nominal 
rent. I now import many of these articles and 
sell them, and would furnish agale room here 
and assist in that way. My a or suggestion 
would be to commence in a small way and increase 
with the demand which would make it safe. I 
think a large part of the stock now imported 
would ig.time be furnished here, for the reason 
first stated—that the duties would be a handsome 


profit. Iam yours, &., 
W. T. Bar. 
Woodstock, N. B., May 5, 1862. 





Ashes &c. on Corn. 


We have been in the practice, for some 
past, of applying a mixture of ashes and u 
to each hill of corn immediately after planting it. 


plaster, and mix them together. ‘This will suf- 
fice for an acre. 


hill as soon as an acre has been 


corn is covered. 


start the corn earlier. 





ready to start up ashes, 
the labor of hoeing 
are found in the hills.—P/oughman. 


should be somewhat dry when the compost is | 


posting ; and the quality is improved nearly as | 


the medium of your paper, or the personal | 


~~ as rakes, forks, scythes, snaths, | 
c. 


aster 
‘Take eight bushels of ashes and two bushels of 


Now place a handful of this mixture on each ang it for a whole season. A 


omen 


| s 
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Usefulness of Charcoal in Agriculture. 


In reply to several inquiries, we say that char- 
coal is useful. Whether it acts direetly and 
specifically as a manure, to any perceptible de- 
gree, may —— be questioned. Whether it 

composes at all may well be doubted, but it 
acts as an excellent absorbent of and 
oo, and so contributes indirectly to the fer- 
tility of the soil. Even sparingly used, it in- 
creases the warmth of land, darkening its color. 
When prepared in the old-fashioned way,—piling 
together twenty or thirty cords of hard ‘wood, 
and covering it with sods, etc.—we get not onl 
good coal, but also im the sweepings, refuse coal, 
and dirt around an old pit, a good deal of potash, 
soda, lime, and some phosphorus. Besides the 
effect of charcoal and ashes, we have also that of 
**torrified’’ or baked earth which is often ot con- 
siderable importance. Every experienced florist 
will tell us of the fine effect produced by it, when 
spread in coarse lumps on the surface of his pot 
soil. Who has not observed how charcoal dust 
gives the grass of lawns a dark, rich luster? An 
uaintance of ours who frequently burns coal 
for market, collects the refuse dust and ashes 
from his hearths, and mixing it with common 
soil, about a half and half, spreads the same 
over his grass and wheat fields at the rate of about 
five cords to the acre. The effect, he assures us, 
is quite marked. The superior green of his fields 
so treated, is noticeable to every passer by. 
Another farmer uses the leavings of his ‘‘coal- 
hearths’’ for mixing with manure in his stables, 
and as a deodorizer in drains, privy-vaults, etc. 
This compost he uses on corn, potatoes, and cab- 
bages, and where it is used, he has no trouble 
with worms of any kind, and his crops are large 
and of the first quality. Cases are not uncom- 
mon where charcoal dust is thrown into hog-pens, 
and in other ways incorporated with offensive 
; manure, uniformly deodvurizing the manure, to 
| some degree at least. 

In an old garden, once under the writer's care, 
worms and vermin of various sorts infested the 
ground. It was almost impossible to raise crops 
of radishes, bects, onions and cabbages. Lime 
and salt were tried, but with little apparent ben- 
efit. At length, we spread a coating of charcoal 
dust and salt over the entire surface, and worked 
the mixture in thoroughly. From that day to 
this, the worms have diminished, and now are 
few and far between—<illed or driven away by 
the treatment, we know not which. Another 
year, we mean to use the same composition under 
our currants and gooseberries, to see if it will not 
kill out the moths; and around our young fruit 
trees to drive away the borers. For young ever- 
greens, and all trees, we presume charcoal dust 
would prove an excellent dressing.—American 
Agriculturist. 











Salt as a Manure, and Destroyer of 
Vermin. 








Every farmer is, perhaps, aware of the fact, 
| that the depredations of many insects which usu- 
, ally prey with great avidity upon plants and ten- 
| der vines are prevented by application of salt. A 
'weak brine, not exceeding the strength of sea 
| water, proves a remedy for the ‘ squash destroy- 
\er,’’ one of the most insidious and persevering, 
,as well as voraciously destructive enemies with 
which the gardener and fruit-grower is called to 
contend. It is also a most effectual preventive of 
aphides, or plant-lice, vermin which prey upon 
the cabbage and turnip tribes. In every instance 
jof the a plication of brine to these vegetables 
| that has fallen under our observation, its success 
| has been complete. No injury need be appre- 
hended from a very liberal application, say one 
quart to a plant, if the solution be of the strength 
| indicated. All the cabbage tribe are liable to be 
attacked and fatally injured by minute maggots 
| resembling, very nearly the maggots in cheese, 
jand which are doubtless the larve of some fly. 
| There is another enemy also, by which they are 
frequently infested@—a small grub, similar, in 
many respects, to those found in corn and potato 
hills, and which not unfrequently prove very de- 
structive. Salt water applied to the hills will 
have a tendency to arrest their depredations, and 
if the application be repeated frequently, say once 
in two or three days, it will effectually destroy or 
drive them off. The water should not be allowed 
to come in contact with the foliage in this in- 
stance, but should be applied to the soil close by 
the stalks, but without coming in actual contact 
with them. To destroy the first-named insect it 
may be applied in a state sufficiently diluted to 
admit of a perfect ablution of every part of the 
| foliage; but, as we said before, care must be tak- 
en not to make it too strong, or it will destroy 
the plant. Every cook knows, or ought to know, 
|that the washing of cabbage, lettuce, spinach, 
&c., in salt water, before cooking or preparing 
| for the table, is sure to expel every species of in- 
|sect which so frequently seek a habitation or a 
| shelter in these vegetables.—M. E. M. in Dollar 
Newspaper. 


Flower Garden in May. 


‘‘April showers make May flowers,”’ but they 
donot make a great many in this latitude, for 
our May flowers all come in June or most of them 
do. June isthe great month for flowers with 
,us, for although there are very few annuals in 
bloom in that month, yet the great majority of 
hardy herbabeous perennials, shrubs and roses 
‘are in all their beauty at thattime. For the 
‘month of May we have tulips and hyacinths in 
bulbous department, dielytras, iris, dwarf phlox- 
es, and a few others in herbaceous plants, the 
|dwarf flowering almond, Forsythia, Lilacs, in 
| shrubs, and perhaps a few roses at the latter end 
of the month. 

But the month is one of anticipation. The lux- 
“uriant growth of the plants gives goodly promise 
lof the wealth of bloom in reserve for the future, 
,and like many other pleasures, that of anticipa- 

tion is nearly as great as the reality. But there 
‘is no anticipation merely, as rds the lawn. 
| It is one of actual enjoyment. If it has been prop- 
‘erly cared for in former seasons, it is now a car- 
| pet of green velvet, as beautiful and refreshing to 
the eye asa bed of lovely flowers. When the 
long droughts of July and August come, the 
| beauty of the lawn will be under a cloud, but 
now and through May and June a well kept lawn 
|is a beautiful sight. To have a lawn in perfec- 
tion it should receive a weekly mowing in early 
| part of the season when the cool ~ and fre- 
quent showers induce vigorous growth. A scythe 
as sharp as a razor in skillful hands, on frequent- 
ly rolled ground, will produce the desired effect. 
Au weeds, as dandelion, dock, plantain and such 
other plants as will constantly make their ap- 
pearance, should be cut out at once, as, if left 
until they are large, they are only unsightly but 
when removed Icave a bad spot in the lawn. 
—G. B. H. in Country Gentleman. 


Sorrel and other Weeds. 


The Massachusetts Ploughman says: ‘*Where 
the soil is free of rocks, there is no danger of sor- 
rel prevailing to any extent. A good plow, well 
held, will bury it deep enough to prevent its ap- 

ce through the summer, provided that 

some valuable plant is encouraged to take its 
place. Every decent soil will bear something in 
the course of the summer; and when the farmer 
neglects to improve his land, he must expect to 
find it green with some kind of vegetation. A 
wth of clover will bury all the sorrel and 

growth of 


| 

















planted and cov- t Will smother all other tation, and 
eee Pad mr doe ry sae tee — = cmavesid killing all foul weeds ; and backwheat 

laster at this time a ie one half the 
abor compared with waiting till after the corn is 
up. You will keep the worms at a distance and 
And as weeds fe ar 
much less than ahem weeds | ment, and two-thirds of these have been issued 


will grow in poor soils.’’ 
Patented Plows. 
1000 patents for improvements in 
ial since the foundation of govern- 





have 





since the year 1847. 


Approved Domestic Receipts. 


A friend of ours recently collected, for the ben- 
efit of a young housekeeper, a list of Domestic 
Receipts. For this purpose he consulted the good 
ames of sevcral households famous for the excel- 
lence of their culinary department. They cheer- 
fully presented their manuscript books of receipts, 
and marked the items which they specially ap- 
proved. It then occurred to our friend that other 
housekeepers might be willing to profit by his 
collection, and, following up the idea, he allows 
us to copy the same into the Farmer. The list 
will oceupy several columns. We cannot print 
all this week, but the whole will appear in suc- 
cessive numbers of our paper: 
Puddiugs 

My Pudding. In making this pudding, you may sub- 
stitute for the butter, one-half pound of beef suet, mince 
as fine as possible. It will be found best to prepare the 
ingredients the day before. Cover closely; grate a stale 
six-cent loaf of bread, boil a quart of milk and turn boil- 
ing hot over the grated bread; cover aud let steep an 
hour. In the meantime prepare one-half pound of cur- 
rants, picked, soaked and dried, half pound of raisins, 
quarter pound of citron cut in large slips, 2 nutmegs, 1 
tablespoonful mace and cinnamon. Crush a half pound 
of loaf sugar, half pound butter. When the bread is un- 
covered, mix with it the butter, sugar, spice and cit- 
ron—adding a glass of white wine. Beat 8 eggs very 
light, and when the milk is quite cold, stir them gradu- 
ally into the mixture. Then add by degrees the raisins 
and currants, which must previously be dredged with 
flour; stir the whole very hard; put it into a buttered 
dish. Bake 2 hours; send to the tablewarm, Eat with 
wine sauce, or wine and sugar. 


Baked Indian Pudding. If you want to make a two- 
quart basinful of pudding, make with milk and sifted 
meal, a pint of tolerably thick mush. Let it boil till 
thoroughly scalded, and set it away to cool; when cool 
add two well beaten eggs, a small cup of eugar, a table- 
spoonful! of ginger, half teaspoonful cinnamon, a little 
salt. Fill up your basin with cold milk, and with your 
hand, mix well; set it into the oven, and when well 
crusted over, stir the crust in, adding a few raisins, a 
picce of butter half the size of an egg. Send it to the 
table with a dressing of butter and sugar, flavored with 
nutmeg. 

Taylor Pudding. 1 cup of molasses, half cup chopped 
raisins, l cup suet, 1 cup sour m‘lk, omit cream tartar, 
2 eggs, teaspoonful of soda,(2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, ) 
spice and salt to taste, flour to make thick batter, steam 
3or4 hours. (Cream of tartar omitted when sour milk 
is used.) 

Bread and Butter Pudding, Butter a dish well; then 
lay in a few slices of bread and butter. Boil 1 pint of 
milk, pour it over 2 eggs well beaten, and then on tho 
bread and butter. Bake in a hot oven balf an hour; 
currants or raisins may be added. 


Harrison Pudding. 4 cups flour, two-thirds cup mel t- 
ed butter, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup raisins, l cup milk, 1 
teaspoonful soda. Boil in a bag or tin dish 3 hours. 
Foam Sauce for the P nj. i teacup sugar, two- 
thirds cup butter, 1 tablenpdbetat fiour, beaten together 
until smooth. Then place over the fire, and etir in rap- 
idly three gills boiling water; season with nutmeg; soda 
about the size of a pea. 
Cottage Pudding. 3 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
milk, 2 tablespoonfals butter, 2 teaspoonfuls cream tar- 
tar, Legg; beat all together, then add | tenspoonful 
soda; flavor with lemon. Bake one-half hour; serve 
with sauce. 
Sauce. 1 cup butter, 2 cups powdered sugar beaten 
to a cream, two tablespoonfuls wine, half spoonful vanil- 
la beaten with it, half pint boiling water. 
Puff Pudding. 1 pint milk, 3 eggs, 6 spoonfuls of 
flour, a little salt. Beat the yolks, then add the milk 
and flour; pour in a buttered dish, then add the beaten 
whites, but don’t stir in thoroughly—14 hour. 
A Quick Made Pudding. 1 pound flour, 1 pound suet, 
4 eggs, one-fourth pint new milk, little mace and nut- 
meg, half pound raisins, quarter pound currants; mix 
well, and boil three-quarters of an hour. 
Suet Pudding. 1 cup molasses, 1 cup suet, 1 cup rais- 
ins, 1 cup sour milk, 1 teaspoonful saleratus, 1 teaspoon- 
ful cream tartar, spice to taste, flour to make it as stilf 
as pound cake. Boil 3 hours. 
Corn Starch Pudding. 1 pint of milk, 2 eggs, 2 table- 
spoontuls corn starch, 4 teaspoonfuls sugar in pudding, 
and same in whites. 
Rice Pudding. 1 quart milk, 1 eup rice, 4 eggs— 
yolks beaten as custards—baked. The whites as frost- 
ing. 
Sponge Pudding. 1 pound sugar, 1 pound flour, 1 
dozen eggs well beateu. Steam 2 hours. 
Indian Pudding. One-half pint meal to 1 quart of 
milk. 


Cakes. 

Harnson Cake. 2 cups of molasses, 1 cup of butter, 1 
cup sugar, 1 cup sour cream, 1 teaspoonful cloves, 1 of 
saleratus, 2 teacups currants, butter melted with mo- 
lasses and poured into 3 og 4dcups of flour; then add 
sugar and half the cream; “put in the rest of the cream 
when you have dissolved the saleratus in it. Thon take 
enough more flour to make it about as thick as cup 
cakes; stir it 10 or 15 minutes, add the currants, and 
bake it in pans like cup cake. 

Cream Cakes. Half pound butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, 1 pint water; boil your butter and water 
together, and while boiling stir in the flour; then let 
it cool, and add 10 eggs--the whites beaten separately— 
half teaspoonful soda; greese your pans well, drop a 
large spoonful, leaving space enough for them to rise. 
Bake about 45 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Cheap Cake. 2 cups white sugar, 3 of flour, a pieoo 
of butter size of an egg, 2 eggs, 1 cup of milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, do. saleratus, both thrown 
on the butter, sugar and eggs; then add the milk, then 
the flour, stir quickly, spice to taste. Sift a little sugar 
on the cake and bake immediately. 

Berwick Sponge Cake. Beat 6 eggs two minutes, add 

3 cups sugar, beat 5 minutes, 2 cups flour with 2 very 
small teaspoonfuls cream tartar, beat 1 minute, 1 cup 
cold water with a small teasoonful soda beat 1 minute, 
half the rind and juice of a lemon, 2 cups flour, a bit of 
salt. Bake 20 minutes. 
Breakfast Cake No.3. 1 pint milk, 2 or 3 eggs,§2 
teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 1 of soda, flour sufficient to roll 
out. Roll quite thin and cut into round, square, dia- 
mond shape, according to fancy. Fry in hot lard like 
doughnuts. To be eaten with butter, 

Mixture for the Cream Cakes. 2 cups sugar, 1 cup 
flour, 4 eggs; the eggs, sugar and flour to be well beaten 
together; 1 quart of milk boiled, and while boiling, stir 
in the eggs sugar and flour. Let it cool, and flavor, 
open at the side and put the cream in. 

Cream Tartar Cake. Half cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 
3} cups flour, 3 eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, | tea- 
spoonful soda, dissolved in 1 teacup of milk, 1 table- 
spoonful flavoring; stir together quickly, and bake in 
a quick oven. 

Breakfast Cake No. 1. 1 pint of milk, 3 eggs, half 
cup melted butter; stir in flour sufficient to make a thin 
batter. Bake in cups. This will rise a great deal, and 
the cups should be less than half full when put into the 
oven. 

Tea Cake. 1 cup of sugar, 1 egg, a lump of butter as 
large as half an egg, 1 cup of sweet milk, 1 pint ~~: ~ 
teaspoonfal cream tartar, half teaspoonful soda. By 
using sour milk the cream tartar may be omitted. 

Roxbury Cake. 2 pounds or 4 coffee cups of flour, 17 

unds or 3 coffee cups of sugar, three-quarters pound or 
l othe cup of butter, 2 pounds of currants, 1 pint of 
milk, 6 eggs, 1 teaspoonful saleratus. 

Gold Cake. 1 oup butter, 2 of sugar, 3 of flour, 8 
eggs, (the yolks,) balf cup milk, teaspoonful cream tar- 
tar, balf teaspoonful soda, nutmeg; mix the flour and 
cream tartar together. 

Silver Cake. Made the same way, only take the 
whites instead of the yolks. 

Cream Cakes, 4 cups of flour, 3 of sugar, 2 of butter, 
1 of cream, 5 eggs, 1 teaspoonful lemon, | of sal- 
eratus dissolved in little milk; beat well, bake in a 
quick oven. kad ‘ 

Mountain Cake. 1 cup of sugar, 2 eggs, half oup but . 
ter, half eup of milk or water, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, half teaspoonfui of soda, nutmeg. _ 

Cup Cake. 3 eggs, 1 cup butter, 14 cup sugar, 
cup Sesleaens, loup milk, 4 cups flour, J teaspoonful 
saleratus; spice to taste. ial i - 

Dillingham Cake. 1 cup butter, 1 of milk, 3 cups 
sugar, 3 of flour, 4 eggs, spice to your taste. Bake in 
small or large tips. : a 

Plain Cake. 4 cups flour, 2 of sugar, 2 of sour m 
1 tablespoonful of batter, 1 do. saleratus, nutmeg and 
raisins. 

Currant Cake. 1 cup of butter, 3 eggs, 1 cup of water 
or milk, half teaspoonful of saleratus, nutmeg, cup of 
reer) of dough, 3 cups of 1 cup 

Raised Cake. 3 cups of dough, 5 cups of sugar, 
butter, 3 eggs, 1 nutmeg, and raisins, 1 teaspoonful of 
soda. 











Cakes. 1 pint milk, 4 eggs, half teaspoonful sal- 
craton, « itio anf, sit enough for batter; saree with 
sauce. 

Graham Cake. 2 cups of soyy milk, 2 ups euget, + 
_ | nutmeg, 2 teaspoonful saleratas, 
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Augusta, Thursday, May, 22 1862. 














Notice. 


Mr. James Srvnars, agent for the Farm 
upon subscribers in Franklin County. 


or will call 














Waste and Extravagance of War. 


War is the sum of everything bad. Tt is sy- 
nonymous with wickedness and waste in its ex- 
tremest sense, They always arise from the un- 
controlled selfishness of one or the other party. 
A selfishness, which, lost to the sense and dictates 
of justice, make exactions from others which they 
will not submit to, and to prevent a repetition of 
them, war is resorted to, by which a punishment 
is inflicted, or sought to be inflicted on the ag- 
gressive party, which will induce them to grant 
the exactions in future. 

From whence comes wars and fightings? says 
a high authority—come they not from your lusts? 
When they commence, it has been usual to see 
all kinds of waste and extravagance also com- 
mence, and travel with equal step with it, wher- 
ever the armies move. This has been the case in 
the present strife induced by the rebellion of those 
who lusted for the dominion of the slave power 
over the whole continent. It can be seen on al- 
most every hand, in almost every camp. It seems 
to be the inevitable concomitant of armies, be 
they where they may, or conducted by whom they 
may. Napoleon Bonaparte understood the art of 
war as well perhaps as anybody, and conducted his 
campaigns as economically as any General could, 
but he found it impossible to prevent waste and 
excesses in nearly all the departments; and in 
looking over all the details of waste and blood- 
shed and resulting misery and wretchedness which 
is sure to follow a campaign, he could not help 
pronouncing asa forcible truth, that ‘‘war was 
a hellish trade.’”” We find it so. The United 
States have been forced into this hellish trade by 
those who have nursed rebellion for years in their 
hearts, and they daily see the fruits of it. God 
will undoubtedly bring good out of it, and He 
alone can, for man is utterly unable todo any 
such thing—since God alone can sustain us under 
the enormous waste of life, and waste of the 
means of life which is hourly going on. The 
prosperity of a long series of years is now being 
consumed, and long years of the future will be 
heavily tasked to recuperate and restore the ener- 
gy and property which is passing away as before 
a whirlwind. We have looked upon this as a 
matter of minor importance to be sure, to that of 
the loss of life, but one nevertheless of a grievous 
character. That we are not mistaken in this, 
read the following from the Boston Journal, 
written by an eye witness in the western army : 

‘* As LT look along the river bank, I see thou- 
sands of sacks of meal, and barrels of bread ex- 
posed to the rain. Near by is a quantity of 
moldy coffee, wet in some former shower and 
poured upon the ground. Many of the sacks of 
meal have burst by handling, and bushels are 
wasted. Yesterday I noticed a teamster give a 
half bushel of oats toa mule. The animal ate 
perhaps four quarts, and the remainder was 
wasted. He had had enough oats, or as the 
farmers say he was cloyed and refused them. It 
is waste everywhere. No one thinks of economy. 
No one cares to save anything. So from millions 
of streams flow the treasures of the people. 0, 

ye thrifty farmers and mechanics of New Eng- 
and, who are taught to know that if you take 
eare of the pence, the pounds will take care of 
themselves, who practice economy as a virtue, 
that you may have to give to him who needs, one 
lance at war—at the camps—at the riches trod- 
en into the mire—wasted by neglect, and de- 
stroyed ruthlessly—if you could but see the brok- 
en wagons, the dead horses, the harnesses, sad- 
dles, equipments, the tents, baggage kicked about 
knocked about, stripped, torn, battered, thrown 
aside, abandoned, you would raise one universal 
ery of indignation. But let me inform you that 
indignation amounts to nothing. What does an 
irresponsible teamster care for mules? It is his 
prerogative to thrash them, to pound them over 
the head, to cut them up with his tremendous 
whip, to bang wagons over logs and stumps re- 
gardless of consequences. Nobody calls him to 
vccount. What does a soldier detailed from the 
ranks to carry corn care if the sack burst open 
when he tosses it upon the ground? Nothing. 
it is not his corn. He did not enlist to carry 
corn. What does a lieutenant care if the men 
under his comimand do waste the stores? He is 
after military glory. So with the captain, so the 
major, the colonel, the brigadier. It is not their 
business to look after the little details. They 
have other matters in hand. Besides, ever before 
the eyes of a military commander shines the daz- 
zling, delusive light—glory in the field. There 
is patriotism at home, but it is modified in the 
army. _Understand me. Our soldiers, our offi- 
cers, will fight bravely, heroically, victoriously, 
hut underneath all the bravery is the pride, the 
desire for renown, which makes men, officers es- 
pecially, selfish, jealous, which stifles triotism, 
and which, if not guarded against, Seals to a sac- 
rifice of public interests for private advancement.” 





Prowine THE Parape Grounp. The grounds 
in front of the State House—part of which belong 
to the State, and part to wine host of the Stanley 
House, Mr. Ricker—have been for some months 
past devoted to warlike uses. Tents and stables 
and barracks have been spread over them, infan- 
try, artillery and cavalry have practiced their 
drill and evolutious there until a short time ago, 
when they all departed for ‘‘Dixie,’’ and left the 
field in peace. Weare glad to find peace abound- 
ing there, and one of her most fitting emblems, 
the plow, busily at work turning over the surface 
which has been so thoroughly tramped and 
pressed down by the men of war that it is more 
like a road bed thana field. We found friend 
Ricker the other day, turning over his part of 
the glebe with a team of six horses. He began 
with four, but finding it so completely consoli- 
dated that it required more power, he put on two 
more horses. This six horse power moved a large 
Paris plow through it with efficiency, and made 
it a pleasant business. To our eyes this was a 
much more pleasant sight than parade of cavalry 
or infantry. It will be productive of what will 
sustain and save life rather than destroy it. War 
may be as some people assert a ‘‘necessary evil,”’ 
but the less we have of it the better. The plow 
does more good than Parrott guns. 





Firs 1x Howtann. We read with feelings of 
grief and regret of the loss which our friend, 
Hon. Wm. C. Hammatt of Howland, recently 
met with by the destructive fire upon his prem- 
ises. He not only lost his extensive suite of 
buildings, but all their contents, the inmates 
barely escaping with their night-dresses. It is 
stated there were burned with his out-buildings 
forty tons of hay, two to three hundred bushels 
of oats, forty of corn, fifty of peas, forty-five of 
barley, twenty-five of beans, and all his farming 
implements and agricultural apparatus and ma- 
chinery. This materially checks his agricultural 
operations this season. Mr. Hammatt’s build- 
ings were spacious and convenient. We enjoyed 
‘nis kind and cordial hospitality several days last 
aptumn, and found in his extensive library, many 
booke which interested us exceedingly. The 
buildings can be replaced, but the library and 
paintings, and family keepsakes and heirlooms, 
with their reminiscences and associations, money 
cannot return nor gold purchase. We tender 
him and his awiable family, our heartfelt sym- 
pathics in his loss. 





Waxsuta. The lovers of good horses are re- 
ferred to the advertisement of Mr. Rollins, who 
has one of the veritable old Black Hawk’s sons, 
and an excellent one too. He will keep him at 
kis stable in Belgrade, and at Vassalboro’. Wam- 
suta, like most of the Black Hawks, is a compact 
symmetrical horse, and combines elegance of form 
with elegance and ease of motion, and a kind dis- 
position, always ready for action whether in har- 
ness or under the saddle. He will be the means 
of giving in some valuable stock in his section of 
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Mr. Lane's Wooten Factory. During our 
yisit to North Vassalboro’, Mr. Lang politely 
accompanied ygthrough the various departments 
of the extensive woolen factory at that place, 
which is under his management. This establish- 
ment is the largest and most complete one of the 
kind in the State. At present there are nearly 
250 hands employed, to whom the sum of $5000 
is paid out by the company each month. And 
80 snugly is this husbanded, that Mr. Lang as- 
sured us, that, if necessary, he could now hire 
money of the operatives to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

There are about 600,000 lbs. of wool, annually 
consumed by the company, from which is manu- 
factured nearly 500,000 yards of goods, chiefly 
cassimeres. The wool is purchased in Buenos 
Ayres, S. A., and is mostly Spanish merino 
and Saxony. The fabrics manufactured at this 
establishment are not surpassed, in finish or qual- 
ity by any produced either in this country or 
Europe. 

Last fall the company commence@gworking on 
army goods. During the entire winter, and un- 
til quite recently the mills were run both night 
and day; they are now running on their usual 
time and at their usual work. 

In looking over the different sections and de- 
partments of the mills, Mr. Lang showed that 
same familiarity and knowledge with every part 
of the work and every piece of machinery, that 
he had exhibited while at the stables or upon the 
farm. He is a correct and experienced draftsman, 
not a few of the machines in his factory being 
constructed after his own designs. In the ma- 
chin shop he showed us a new machine of his own 
invention, in process of erection, for the purpose 
of putting a finish upon cloths without injury to 
the fabric. 

This manufactory has been a means of building 
up the village to a great extent, and by its 
agencies the value of real te has been more 
than doubled; and it must be a high satisfaction 
to the gentlemanly and accomplished manager, 
to see around him so many proofs that his exer- 
tions and industry are not only an enjoyment to 
himself, but a blessing to those in his employ. 





Tue Monrtor is a compactly and richly filled 
literary quarto of eight pages, edited in Concord, 
Mass., and published by Albert Stacy for the 
proprietors. As announced in the advertisement 
‘‘its columns are open to any sincere, fearless 
thought on any subject. It allows free discussion 
on both sides of any topic, leaving the moral to 
winnow itself from the chaff of words. It offers 
a brave opinion to-day, but reserves the right to 
offer a braver one to-morrow, even if it contra- 
dicts itself. Its many editorial departments are 
under the control of one mind, which, after hear- 
ing all opinions, decides for itself. It is not 
doubted that America will support this, its first 
weekly Review of Literature, Science, Art, the 
Drama, Wit, Music, Poetry, Temperance, Poli- 
tics, Mechanics, Patriotism, Liberty, and Truth. 
Subscriptions at $2.50 per annum, to be sent to 
the Monitor, Concord, Mass. 





Tue War witn tae Sovtn. We have received 
part 4, of this elegant serial work. It contains 
a fine portrait of President Lincoln, the best we 
have ever seen. The narrative of the Rebellion 
is brought down to the organization of the Con- 
federate Army, and the resignation and treach- 
ery of Southern officers of the U.S. army and 
navy. Among other interesting matter it con- 
tains the speech of Alexander S. Stevens upon 
giving in his adhesion to the rebellion, with notices | 
of President Davis, and his Cabinet. Also the 
midnight journey of Mr. Lincoln to Washington, 
his inaugural message, ke. Price 25 cents per 
number. Virtue & Co., New York, publishers. 





New Music. We have received from the pub- 
lishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
street, Boston, the following pieces of excellent 
music : 

The Battle of Roanoke Island. With an ele- 
gantly colored lithograth view of the engagement 
at Roanoke Island. Musically portrayed by 
Charles Globe. 

Farewell. Nocturne. By J. B. Rich. 

Bear them Home Tenderly. Ballad of the bat- 
tle-field. By T. H. Howe. 

The Lark and the Poet. Song. By Louisa 
A. Denton. 

Keep the Heart Light as you can. Poetry by 
Charles Swain. Music by S. Nelson. 

Jame. Ballad by Geo. Linley. 


Tue Universan Crotues Wrincer. Another 
candidate for public favor appears this week in 
our advertising columns. Although having pri- 
ority of invention over several other machines 
now in the field, it makes its appearance in this 
region later than any of them, and therefore la- 
bors under a disadvantage in competing with 
them in the market. We find it upon trial to be 
in all respects a most excellent machine, equal, 
if not superior to any of the others. The saving 
of much hard labor on washing day and the fa- 
cility with which the labor is accomplished, must 
make it, wherever a trial has been made, an in- 
dispensible article in the household economy. 
The machine is for sale by M. G. Brooks, agents 
for the propietor in this city. 








A New Day rv Portianp. We learn from 
the Portland Advertiser that a new daily paper 
is to be established in that city under the edito- 
rial charge and proprietorship of J. T. Gilman, 
of the Bath Times, A. G. Tenney, of the Bruns- 
wick Telegraph, and Jos. B. Hall, the present 
Secretary of State, and editor of the Aroostook 
Herald. It is understood that the new paper is 
to be the organ of the Republicans in that city, 
but it oddly happens that only one of the editors 
has had any former connection with that party. 
It is a strong team, nevertheless, capable of mak- 
ing a wide awake, spicy and readable paper. 





t" Ship building in Maine has received a new 
impetus. We are infurmed that eighteen or 
twenty vessels, some of them ships of large ton- 
nage have been contracted for to ,be built on the 
lower Kennebec during the present summer. 
There ships are now on the stocks in Richmond. 
There are also a dozen vessels in course of con- 
struction on the Penobscot. 





Nort Caroutva. Hon. Edward Stanley, for- 
merly a distinguished member of Congress from 
North Carolina, but for some years a resident of 
California, has been appointed Provisional Gov- 
ernor of the former State, and has arrived in New 


York on his way to organize a civil government 
there. 





tar Mr. M. G. Brooks has temporarily removed 
his Store and Tin Ware Manufactory from the 
old stand to the red store on Water street, above 
the Kennebec Bridge, where he will be happy to 
wait on his customers, until the new store, now 
building, is ready for his reception. 





& The annual session of the Maine Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held in Bath, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the last week 
in June. 





Gopry’s Lapy Book for June is charmingly 
embellished, and filled with the usual variety of 
pleasant reading. L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, 
publisher. Terms $3 per annum. 





ta In the action at West Point the following 
casualties occurred in the 5th Maine regiment. 
Alpheus Moss, Co. G, mortally wounded ; James 
A. Day, Co. B, Lauson Parker Co. K, wounded. 


ts Gov. Washburn of Maine, is announced to 
preside at the Universalist Aniversary Festival, 
in Music Hall, Boston, on Thursday the 29th 





inst. 


Tue Lapis’ Arp Socrery. The ladies of this 
city have been busily engaged for several weeks 
past in the manufacture of articles fur hospital 
purposes. One large box has already been sent 
to the care of the Sanitary Commission, and 
another is ready to be forwarded this week. A 
collection was taken up in the several churches 
on Sunday last in aid of the movement, and we 
understand a liberal sum contributed. 

It is known that some difference of opinion ex- 
ists among the members of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in regard to the propriety of a continuance 
of the plan of supplying the hospitals by volun- 
tary contributions. Dr. Howe, a prominent 
member of the Commission, has published a 
pamphlet, in which he argues the government is 
now in a position to furnish every thing required 
for the comfort of our sick and wounded soldiers, 
and that the work can be done to much better 
advantage through the agency of the appropriate 
department than by the aid of voluntary associa- 
tions for the purpose. This view of the matter, 
however, is strongly dissented from by the other 
members of the Commission. Whatever it may 
be in the power of the government to do, there 
is still room and necessity for the largest exercise 
of benevolent labor and effort in that direction by 
the ladies of the country. They accordingly 
urge a renewed devotion to this good work, 
knowing that their labors will not be in vain. 
In reference to this subject Mrs. Harrison Grey 
Otis of Boston, has recently addressed a note to 
one of the Committee of the Augusta Society, 
“strongly recommending a continued pursuance 
of their original plans, the making of all manner 
of garments for hospital uses and others. She 
believes these articles to be more important than 
money, and their distribution a paramount eb- 
ject.” 

The meetings of the Society are held weekly on 
Wednesday afternoons, at the Engine House on 
Bridge street, and all ladies disposed to assist in 
the work are invited to attend. 





Cot. Ricw anp tue Ninta Reciwent. As the 
circumstances connected with the release of Cul. 
Rich of the 9th regiment from arrest have not 
been correctly reported and seem not to be gen- 
erally understood. We make the following state- 
ment which we are assured by good authority is 
the truth in the matter : 

There being no possibility of obtaining a Court 
Martial, for a long time, owing to the peculiarly 
isolated location of the regiment, and as the well 
being of the command, rendered it desirable that 
the case should be disposed of in some way as 
soon as possible, Lieut. Col. Bisbee proposed to 
Gen. Benham that some arrangement should be 
made. Gen. B. assented, and offered to release 
Col. Rich, from his arrest, provided he, (Col. R.,) 
would file his resignation with Gen. Benham, to 
take effect June 15, 1862, with the understanding 
that if Col. R. should in the meantime show him- 
self capable and worthy of the command of the 
regiment, said resignation should be restored to 
him, otherwise it would be accepted by Gen. B. 
and forwarded to the proper authorities. 

The statement that Gen. Bonham examined 
the charges against Col. Rick, and dismissed 
them as frivolous, is without foundation in fact. 





Tur Marixe Recrwents. <A letter from Col. 
Wilde of the Governor’s staff, dated Yorktown, 
May 8th states that the Maine 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th 
and 11th regiments were with McClellan's forces 
in the advance upon Williamsburg. The 6th and 
7th were in the action of the 5th inst., and 
fought splendidly. The 2d and 5th were with 
Franklin's expedition to West Point, the latter 
participating in the fight at that place. The 
regiment was attached to Gen. Slocum’s brigade, 
and was sent into the fight to support the Thirty- 
first and Eighteenth New York. The fight was 
hot and fierce. The correspondent of the New 
York Times says the men speak in the highest 
terms of the conduct of Col. Jackson. 

The 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th regiments and 
the lst Maine Battery, Capt. Thompson, at last 
accounts were at Ship Island, constituting the 
brigade of acting Brigadier Shepley. They will 
probably be needed for the occupation of Mobile, 
the capture of which by Capt. Farragut’s gun- 
boats is now daily expected. 





Oax Grove Seminary. At the closing exhibi- 
tion of the Spring Term of this excellent school, 
held on Friday the 9th inst., the following stu- 
dents contested for the prizes in Composition and 
Declamation. 

In Composition—Lizzie M. Jones, Unity ; 
Sarah F. Doe, Vassalboro’; Susan Harris, Ken- 
dall’s Mills ; Mary E. Pearson, Vassalboro’; and 
George Hill, Troy, N. Y. 

In Declamation—Daniel C. Robbins, Winthrop; 
Charles E. Robbins, Winthrop; Everett Austin, 
Freeport ; Isaac Fairbrother, St. Albans ; Rich- 
ard M. Jones, South China; Lindley Magoon, 
St. Albans; Rufus W. Bailey, Cape Elizabeth. 

The prize for excellence in Composition was 
awarded to Lizzie M. Jones of Unity ; for Decla- 
mation to Charles E. Robbins, Winthrop. 

The summer term of this institution will com- 
mence June 3d, and continue nine weeks. It is 
one of the best schools in the State. 





Juprcrat Cuance. There has been a judicial 
change made by the Governor and Council. How 
judicious it may be, however, time must prove. 
The term of the Hon. Judge May having expired 
by the ‘‘statute of limitations,’’ Hon. Mr. Wal- 
ton of Lewiston, has been appointed Judge to 
fill the vacancy. 

The friends of Judge May were very anxious 
that he should be reappointed, but the Executive 
thought otherwise. It seems, to them, somewhat 
like an indirect censure upon the outgoing Judge, 
but we are happy to say that no imputation rests 
upon either his moral, business, or judiciary 
character. He has always been prompt in the 
discharge of his duties, and his decisions have 
stood the discriminations and legal tests of the 
whole bench as well as those of any of his asso- 
ciates, and@"we are assured that he carries with 
him in his retirement the cordial respect and 
high regards of each and all of them. 


Tue Marne Seventu. A correspondent of the 
Bath Times states that in the advance on Wil- 
liamsburg, Co. D. 7th Maine, were attacked by 
skirmishers, when Richard Edgerly, stationed on 
the road as an outpost, was taken prisoner. 
Geo. O. McLellan of Bath, Jas. Shorey and 
Alonzo Patten, Co. C, fell wounded. Shorey was 
afterwards killed by the enemy. Capt. Morse, 
being conimander of the company, ordered a bay- 
onet charge and repulsed the enemy. He has 
since been complimented by Gens. Smith and 
Keys. McLellan had a leg amputated. After 
he fell he discharged his piece, killing one of the 
enemy. 

t For a spirited account of the gallant part 
which the Maine Seventh took in the battle of 
Williamsburg, we are indebted to a correspon- 
dent who ‘‘was thar.”’ 

In reference to the participation of the Seventh 
in the above battle, the New York World corres- 
pondent remarks as follows : 


‘‘Hancock’s Brigade are much annoyed at the 
fact that most of the credit of his gallant fight, 
which was all that saved the day, is given by the 
Herald to a regiment that was not within three 
miles of the-field, and to a battery whose fire was of 
very short duration, and who never even wounded 
a rebel, as the surgeons all testify; while such reg- 
iments as the Fifth Wisconsin, and Sixth and 
Seventh Maine, who did the real execution, are 
almost entirely ignored.”’ 


t& The Republican State Convention is called 
to meet in Portland, on the 5th of June next, for 
the nomination of a candidate for Governor. 
The call embraces not only republicans, but all 
others who support the State and National Ad- 

inistrati ye 














‘were armed with carbines, cutlasses and boardinz 





Tus Navat Vicrory on Tue Mississtrri. The 
following account of the gallant fight between 
the federal and rebel gunboats at Fort Wright 
on the Mississippi, is taken from the Chicago 
Times. The victory was a brilliant and decisive 
one. Two of the enemy’s gunboats were blowa 
up and one sunk. 


Orr Fort Pittow, May 10. 

At last the monotony is broken. We have had 
a fight, and a glorious one too, purely naval, with 
nearly an equal number of boats on each side, 
and have sent the rebels back down the river 
badly crippled. They attacked us this morning 
at six o'clock, and before eight they were so bad- 
ly ipa ng that they will never again attempt 
such a job, , 

Yotwing morning they sent up @ boat with a 
flag of truce, ostensibly to arrange an exchange 
of two surgeons captured at the battle of Belmont, 
but, as now appears, simply to ascertain definite- 
ly the position of our fleet. 

Early this morning, as usual, our mortar-boats 
were towed dcewn to their position for firing, it 
being a point on the Arkansas shore about ene 
mile from the end of Craigshead Point. The gun- 
boat Cincinnati ran down asaconvoy. — 5 

Scarcely had the mortars been moored in their 
position when the rebel ram Louisiana appeared 
coming around the point, accompanied by four 
other gunboats. The ram immediately opened 
fire on the Cincinnati, to which the latter re lied 
with interest. The rebel boats were all held in 
check by the Cincinnati alone, when the rest of 
the Federal fleet got under way and came to her 
assistance. ' 

In the meantime the rebel ram, finding her 
guns ineffectual against the iron armor of the 
Cincinnati, approached her with the evident in- 
tention of running her down. Captain Stembel, 
of the latter, prepared to meet the assault of the 
ram by opening his steam batteries and putting 
them in readiness for use. 

As the rebel craft approached within close 
range the Cincinnati turned her head about, caus- 
ing the ram to run along close beside her, when 
Captain Stembel drew his pistol and very coolly 
sh ot the pilot, killing him instantly ; but a sec- 
ond afterwards a musket ball struck the gallant 
captain in his left shoulder, inflicting a painful 
though not serious Wound. 

At this time the contest between the two boats 
was most intensely exciting. ‘The crews of each 


ikes, and were discharging volley after volley 
In quick succession at each other; while the ram 
was also endeavoring to get her head about 80 as 
to run into, and if possible, sink the antagonist. 

Just then the steam batteries of the Cincinnati 
mere opened with terrible effect, throwing heavy 
volumes of steam and scalding water into the midst 
of the rebel crew, placing all who appeared on 
deck hors du combat instantly, and causing the 
craft to withdraw with all haste. 

In the meantime the rebel fleet had been rein- 
forced by three other vessels, among them the 
new iron-clad gunboat Mallory, lately built at 
Memphis. These three ran poo | up the 
Cincinnati and engaged her at once. She with- 
stood the assault most nobly, the shot of the enemy 
glancing off from her iron plating without caus- 
ing the slightest damage, while her own guns 
were raining shot and shell with fearful effect 
upon the enemy. 

Captain Stembel, though badly wounded, re- 
mained at his post and directed every movement 
with the coolness and deliberation for which he is 
noted. 

During this en ent the Mallory approach- 
ed the Cincinnati with the design of pt roe 
ing that which the ram had failed in doing. As 
she came in close proximity, the Federal boat St. 
Louis bore down upon her, and coming with a full 
head of steam on, struck her amidships, cutting 
her nearly in two, and causing her to sink ina 
very few minntes. Numbers of the crew escaped 
by clinging to the St. Louis, and others were 
picked up by the Cincinnati, but the larger pro- 
portion went down with the boat. 

While this work was in progress, the other 
boats of our fleet had engaged the remainder of 
the rebel fleet, and a most terrific battle was rag- 
ing, the like of which the usually peaceful wa- 
ters of the Mississippi has never before witnessed. 

Report followed upon report like the continued 
rattle of musketry. The rebels fought bravely 
and with determination, but they were met by 
greater bravery, skill and metal, and were being 
badly worsted. 

Captain Davis, on the flag-ship Benton, direct- 
ed every movement of our fleet with the sagacity 
and style of a veteran in naval warfare. He made 
no mistake. Nota boat was moved but with 
fearful effect upon the enemy. Did the Caron- 
delet put her bows up stream, it was to let fly her 
stern guns ; did the Cairo turn about, it was that 
a broadside might give its destruction to the fue. 

The Mound City, St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
old war-horse Benton were each and all diligent 
and effective, while the Conestoga (wooden) lay 
off at a safe distance, and made good use of her 
long-range gun. 

The cannonading was fearful, and its rever- 
berations were most grand and terrible. The 
noise was almost like one continuous report, 
while the broad river was covered with a dense 
volume of smoke that for atime completely en- 
veloped both fleets and hid them from view. It 
was at this time that a report, louder and more 
distant than that of a gun, attracted general at- 
tention ; and when the smoke lifted a little it 
was fofind that one of the enemy’s boats was 
blown to atoms. 

I have no means of knowing the loss of life by 
this terrible casualty, but it must have been very 
great. A few lucky fellows were seen floatin 
about on fragments of the wreck, and were pick 
up by the rebel boats, but the majority of the 
rebel crew perished miserably. 

Searcely had the excitement caused by this 
fearful and unlooked for event passed away, when 
a second report startled all ears, and another reb- 
el boat with its crew disappeard. Both vessels 
were blown up by the explosion of shells from 
our guns in their magazines. All this time our 
boats continued to pour their deadly rounds into 
the enemy, crippling such of their craft as were 
not wholly destroyed and carrying death to hun- 
dreds of their crews. 

While themselves unhurt, they proudly defied 
the heaviest missiles of the rebel guns, their in- 
vulnerable armor, sloping sides, repelling both 
shot and shell with perfect success. No enemy 
could stand against such extreme and destructive 
fire as our boats continued to give, while their 
own guns were impotent for mischief. Much less 
in their, crippled condition, with three of their 
eight boats destroyed, could the rebels maintain 
their ground. 

At twenty minutes past seven they withdrew 
to the shelter of the batteries. 





Stitt Dorne Goop. Dr. Lighthill will remain 
in this city, until June 15th, when he will pos- 
tively leave Augusta for Skowhegan. Dr. L. 
has been very successful in his practice while in 
this city. Below are annexed a few more home 
testimonials indiscriminately selected, from a 
large number in Dr. Lighthill’s possession. 

Dr. Licutai.1.—Dear Sir: Some six weeks 
ago, I placed myself under your treatment for 
deafness and chronic catarrh. Iam glad to be 
able to state that I can hear almost as well as I 
ever could, and am materially better of catarrh. 
Considering my age, which is 65 years, you have 
done very well for me. Respectfully yours, 


Racuet Beare, 
No. 20 Weston St., Augusta. 





Dr. Licnratt—Dear Sir: I certify that my 
son Patrick Doyle was afflicted with scrofulous 
sore eyes for six months before applying to you. 
They were so bad that he could not open them. 
After one month under your care they are entire- 
ly well. Before we consulted you we applied to 
all the surrounding doctors without effect. 

1 remain yours truly, 
Sytvester Dove. 

Augusta, May 13th, 1862. 


Dr. Licuraitt—Sir: During the short time | 
may son has been under your care, his hearing has | 
been very much improved, so much so that I am | 
satisfied with the eee of money. A per-. 
manent cure is confidently expected. 

Yours truly, Gro. W. Jonzs. 

Augusta, May Teh. 


Dr. Licurun1—Dear Sir: [have been deaf 
for seven years. My deafness was caused b 
typhoid fever, and after being under your care 
for about seven weeks, my hearing has so much 
improved, that I take pleasure in recomending 
you to those similarly afflicted, and will be pleased 
to state the facts to all who may inquire of me. 


Respectfully yours, RRIET PULLEN. 
South China. wiaicaese 





Artuur’s Home Macazive for June, is an ex- 
cellent number. The contributions of its editors 
alone, T. S. Arthur, and Virginia F. Townsend, 
give the work a literary value, not inferior to 
any other magazine of the day. The pictorial 
illustrations also are always of a superior char- 
acter. T. S. Arthur, & Co. publishers, Phila- 





Communications. 


Letter from the 7th Maine Regiment. 
Caur or Army or THE Potomac, 
Wituamssure, Va., May 8, 1862. . 

Mr. Eprror:—Yorktown and Williamsburg 
are ours. The particulars of the evacuation of 
the former have already reached you. At the 
latter they stood fight, intending to whip us out, 
but contrary to their expectations, the whipping- 
out process was altogether on the other side. 
The general particulars of the battle I know but 
little of, and can write only of the operations of 
a part of our own brigade. We were close upon 
them on Sunday. A continual fight was kept up 
between their rear and our advance, That night 
we slept before their works at Williamsburg. It 
rained violently all the time and of course we 
were drenched through and through. The attack 
on the left was commenced Monday A.M. In 
the afternoon about one o’clock we commenced 
operations on the right. Three strong earth- 
works were taken in quick succession, with but 
little loss on our side. At about three o'clock 
we took a different position, the third Brigade 
being placed temporarily under the command of 
Gen. Hancock, owing to the illness of Gen. Da- 
vidson. The seventh Maine was placed near a 
piece of woods to keep the enemy from flanking 
us, while the 33d and 49th N. Y. Regiments de- 
ployed to the right and left as skirmishers. The 
77th N. Y. (the remaining regiment of our brig- 
ade) was far in the rear. About a mile in front 
was one of the strongest of the rebel works. 
Ayers’ Battery was placed one-third of a mile in 
front of the 7th Maine, with a regiment from 
some other brigade to support it. The battery 
was playing with great effect upon the fort, when 
six regiments of rebels came up through the woods 
nearly to our line of skirmishers and then rushed 
out into the field and charged upon the battery. 
The regiment that was supporting it fled with all 
possible speed, leaving the battery to take care of 
itself. Horses were instantly hitched to the guns 
and caissons and they were luckily saved ; but 
the rebels came rushing on in full pursuit and 
evidently were confident of success, and they 
would have pliyed the very deuce had not the 7th 
Maine stood firm. While all around was flight and 
confusion, we stood perfectly quiet until the bat- 
tery and the fugitives from the other regiment 
had passed to our rear. Col. Mason then moved 
us just over a hill to the rear, where we were 
partially out of sight of the exultant rascals who 
came rushing on yelling ‘‘Bull Run! Bull Run!” 
Our boys, who thought we were retreating, 
then began to mutter and swear because they 
were not ordered to face about and pitch in, al- 
though it was apparent to every one that we were 
outnumbered more than five to one. At last came 
the command to face about and fir bayonets! and 
then ‘good, good, bully for that,”’ &c., went up 
and down the line, and we waited quietly for the 
word that was to allow us to go atthem. At 
length it came—*‘ Forward, double quick! give 
em —— !” and then we dashed upon them with 
such a shout as I never heard before. It was ter- 
rible, and no pen can describe it. As we went 
over the hill, the rebels were snug upon us.— 
Within pistol shot of them we poured so murder- 
ous a fire into their ranks that it fairly mowed 
them down. We were closing in with the bayo- 
net, when their front, so fearfully thinned by our 
fire, wavered, broke and fled panic-stricken from 
the field, many throwing away their guns as they 
ran. We fired two or three more well aimed vol- 
leys into them before they reached the shelter of 
their guns again. Bodies lay in every direction. 
A cornfield close by was strewn with them. But 
many were playing ‘‘possum,’’ for no sooner had 
our fire ceased, than up popped a fellow waving a 
white handkerchief. We told him to come in and 
he should not be hurt. At this a regular resur- 
rection took place. Men whom we thought dead, 
arose and came in, evidently rejoiced that they 
were out of the rebel ranks. They had played 
the dead game so as to get over to our side; all 
told the same story—they had been forced into 
the army, &c. Thus we got one hundred and 
seventy-five prisoners. Large numbers were scat- 
tered in the woods, and have been brought in— 
about three hundred in all. They are the worst 
looking men I ever saw—clothed in the coarsest 
kind of gray homespun, wretchedly ragged, and 
many of them barefoot—they looked as though 
they had seen misery boiled down. The officers 
were clothed no better than our privates. One of 
the prisoners from the 20th Georgia Regiment 
was certainly the dirtiest spegimen of humanity I 
ever saw. Lay him down, and he would be 
buried without the trouble of throwing earth over 
him, as no offensive smell could ever penetrate the 
deep coating of dirt on his hide. Besides those 
named, we brought in eight-five wounded, several 
of whom died last night. Fifty-eight lay dead on 
a piece of ground scarcely exceeding an acre in 
area. Among them was a Licutenant-Colonel, a 
Major and several Captains and Lieutenants. The 
Major was a splendid officer. He came on way- 
ing his sword and cheering his men, but he was a 
a good mark, anda bullet soon went crashing 
through his skull ; his horse, also hit by a ball, 
came limping into our lines. 

The firing by our men was very accurate—but 
few slight wounds were made. Most of the reb- 
els were shot through the head or heart, while 
many were found with arms or legs dangling 
loose. Their firing was wretched ; frightened by 
our terrific yells, which the prisoners say they 
‘thought came from ten thousand men,”’ they 
blazed away without stopping to take aim, nearly 
every bullet whizzing over our heads. The beha- 
vior of our men was splendid without exception. 
We had but one thought, which was to make the 
rebels ‘‘skedaddle ;"’ we did that. As for myself, 
I can only say that I have been exposed to fire of 
shot and shell at Lee’s Mills—have been shot at 
repeatedly on picket—had some little experience 
in skirmish fighting—but of all the places in the 
world, give me a dashing charge. For real sport 
it can’t be equalled ; I never experienced or imag- 
ined anything like it. The huzzahs, the yells of 
defiance, the clashing of arms, the rattling of 
musketry, the whizzing of bullets, the pell-mell 
conglomeration of everything, the total absence 
of fear, the burning desire to do somebody an in- 
jury, &c. &c., all combined and crowded into the 
short space of fifteen minutes, keep a man feeling 
good for a long time afterwards. 

Thus the 7th Maine, with three companies of 
the N. Y. 33d, aided by the fire of a few skirm- 
ishers, repelled a charge made by six rebel regi- 
ments, charged upon them in turn, driving them 
back a terror-stricken mob—capturing the colors 
of one regiment, taking large numbers of prison- 
ers, and inflicting a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded ; and when you take into consideration 
the fact that we met them in open field, and 
cleaned them out without losing a man, I think 
you will allow that we did very well under the 
circumstances. We have the credit of it here, for 
the whole army talks of it ; and yesterday after- 
noon Gen. McClellan called the 7th out and ad- 
dressed us, saying he could not find words to ex- 





y | press his gratitude for our brave conduct and 


most gallant charge. Said he, ‘* You saved the 
day, and won the battle, and I have ordered Wil- 
liamsburg to be inscribed on your colors.”” This 
he said, and much more, that I have not time to 
report. He told Col. Mason that it was one of 
the most brilliant affairs on record, and that the 
effect was great. The panic in those six regi- 
ments spread along the whole rebel line—turned 
their left flank and ended in a general retreat. 
Glory enough for old Maine, and for the bloody 
South, and bully for ‘‘little Mac.” 

All the regiments engaged in the action were 
ordered to remain in camp a day or two to rest 





delphia. Terms $2 per anpum. 


and obtain new supplies of ammunition ; hence 





we are now in the rear, but we march again to- 
morrow morning at daylight. Where we go, I 
know not, for the reason that I don’t know where 
the rebels have gone. Jimmy is waiting with the 
mail, and I must close. Truly yours, G. 





Letter from the Fourth Maine Battery. 

The fullowing private letter is fra a member 
of the Fourth Maine Battery, and a former resi- 
dent of this city : 


Fort Ramsay, Near Falls Church, Va., 
May 14th, 1862. 


Dear Sin:—The 6th and 4th batteries left 
Washington on the 14th ult.—the former to gar- 
rison Fort Buffalo, and the latter Fort Ramsay. 
The two are only half a mile apart. 

Our Ivtation is very pleasant, being on the top 
of Upton Hill, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country for many miles. The Capi- 
tol at Washington is in plain sight in the east— 
distant about seven miles. 

The country is looking finely now, excepting 
the dark traces of war which can be seen more or 
less in every direction. The peach and apple 
trees have been well laden with blossoms, and the 
prospect is fair for a good harvest of fruit. The 
forests have put forth their full dress of foliage, 
and the farmers (what there are) have been and 
still are very busy putting in the seed. 

This Fort isan earthwork well built, mount- 
ing cight guns, four 24-pounders and four 6-pound 
rifled cannon. It was built last fall by our troops 
when they advanced to Munson Hill. I have 
visited the latter place, where the rebel fortifica- 
tions still remain as they left them. 

A sad accident occurred to two of our men last 
Saturday P. M., which has already resulted in 
the death of Mr. C. H. Robie, and the other, Mr. 
E. L. Davis, though now living, cannot long sur- 
vive. They were at the time of the accident 
nearly a mile from camp. They had found an 
unexploded shell which had been fired, but the 
fuse having burnt up to the shell had gone out. 
They attempted to break it open with a bar of 
iron; when scriking the fuse it exploded, injuring 
and mangling the poor men in a shocking man- 
ner. The left leg of Robie and the right leg of 
Davis were both broken and shattered in a borri- 
ble manner. A piece of the shell also entered 
the right hip of Davis, making an ugly hole. His 


right hand was also badly turn to pieces. Robie's| 


leg was taken off but he died in twenty minutes 
afterward. He leaves a wife and two small chil- 
dren at home with little to support them. 

Davis expressed the wish to be let alone and 
cie without suffering amputation. The surgeons, 
after examination thought he could not be saved 
and complied with his wish. When discovered 
by some farmers, who were at work near by, they 
were conveyed at once to the hospital at Falls 
Church. Robie had managed to hobble nearly 
thirty yards from where he received his injury, 
notwithstanding his shattered limb. 

Davis from the first has not been heard to utter 
a moan or make a word of complaint, but endures 
all his sufferings with remarkable patience. He 
is a son of Lewis Davis, Esq., of Readfield, where 
both men belonged. Le will leave one small 
child, his wife having died last fall. 

This is the first death that has occurred since 
we went into camp last December. About half a 
dozen are in hospital. 

We were inspected yesterday by Gen. Whipple, 
who seemed well satisfied with the readiness with 
which the guns were handled. 

We have been in no action yet. The nearest 
we have come to it was being turned out at mid- 
night with arms ready. It proved to be a false 
alarm, and after waiting nearly an hour for some- 
thing to shoot at, we turned in again with no little 
grumbling that we should have a good night's 
rest disturbed for nothing. 

We rejoice at the glorious success of our army 
everywhere, and are quite uneasy that we must 
remain here with comparatively nothing to do. 
Bat we hope to havea sight at the enemy ere 
long, unless the rebels soon cave. 


Truly yours, J.M. A. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The Nova Scotia Gold Diggings. 
Gotp Dicarnes, Srersrooxe, N. S., 
May Sth, 1862. 

Mr. Epiror :—Learning from some of the cit- 
izens of your State, now here, that a number of 
persons are likely to leave there this season for 
the gold diggings in this locality, it has been sug- 
gested to me by some of them, and in fact they 
have particularly requested me tv write to you 
and beg you to warn folks from visiting this sec- 
tion of the country with a view to entering upon 
mining operations, as the facts by no means war- 
rant the statements made in many of the local 
papers of this Province. The truth is that the 
gold fields here are not nearly so rich as repre- 
sented. It is said that some persons have been 
working for months picking out the richest spec- 
imens, laying them one side till a sufficient 





quantity is obtained to make a test, which being = 


made, the whole quantity is averaged by that, 
and a statement put forth to the world. This, 
you will readily observe is not a fair state of the 
case; a large quantity of quartz has no doubt 
been got out, but as the crushers are not yet in 
operation there has been no means of ascertain- 
ing its value as a whole. Number of persons 
who have mined in California, inform me that 
mining operation here as at present known, will 
not pay even working expenses, much less leave 
a margin to pay risk, capital, &c., &c. Richer 
lands may be discovered ; till then people had 
better employ their time and capital in some 
more safe way. The beds are small, say from 
two and a half inches to fifteen inches. (I think 
Iam safe within these limits,) embedded in very 
hard rocks, which is difficult and hard to blast. 
I think I can safely say that you may rely upon 
the above to be correct. I may state that I am 
not an inhabitant of this locality, and am only 
directly interested in mining operations to the ex- 
tent of $10. There is little doubt but that a few 
have made something, but such is by no means 
general. Strangers are besieged on entering the 
mining grounds, with speculators having claims 
to dispose of ; this would not be the case if they 
could be profitably worked by the partics them- 
selves. Anyhow, 1 would say to those who do 
come, beware of the sharpers, buy nothing till 
you are a few days on the grounds, and come in 


parties if possible, bringing with you some one | g 


or more persons, who has some knowledge of 
mining operations. Therg are no placer diggings 
here H 


P.S. Citizens of Belfast, in your State, re- 
quest that some one or more of the Belfast papers 
copy the above. H. 








As Ivportant Proctamation. Gen. Iunter, 
the correspondent of the Department of the 
South, has issued the following important pro- 
clamation, abolishing slavery in the State of 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida. 

‘*Heapquarters Dep'r or tue Sours. 
Hilton Head, South Carolina, May 9. 
Genera. Orvers, No. 11. : 

The three States of Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina, comprising the Military Department of 
the South, having deliberately declared them- 
selves no longer under the protection of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and having taken up arms 
against said United States, it became a military 
necessity to declare Martial Law. This was ac- 
cordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862. 
Slavery and Martial Law, ina free country, are 
altogether incompatible; the ns in these 
three States, Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, 
heretofore held as slaves, are therefore declared 
forever free. Davip Hunter, 

Major General Commanding. 

A despatch from Washington states that the 
proclamation was issued without the consent or 
knowledge of the government and that it will be 
essentially modified or entirely disavowed by the 
Presiden t. se 


Latest Telegraphic ews, 


U. 8. Military Telegraph within 14 miles 
of Richmond. 


COM. GOLDSBOROUGH’S EXPEDITION 
UP JAMES RIVER. 


DAMAGE TO OUR GUNBOATS. 
OCCUPATION OF SUFFOLK, 


THE PRESIDENT DISAVOWS GEN. HUNTER’S 
ANTI-SLAVERY PROCLAMATION. 


Wasuincton, 16th. The United States Milit- 
ary Telegraph has an office open and working in 
& saw mill at the fourteenth mile post from Rich- 
mond, and the lines té the various camps and 
stations between headquarters and Fortress Mon- 
roe are in good condition, and working admirably. 

Wasnincron May 19th. Com. Goldsborough 
with the steam frigate Susquehanna and several 
gunboats on Friday last proceeded up James riv- 
er and found all the batteries between Newport 
News and Fort Darling evacuated. 

When last heard from, Com. Goldsborough was 
continuing his progress with most of his squad- 
ron up the river above Jamestown, securing the 
ordnance, &c. abandoned by the rebels as he pro- 





The evacuation of the works below Fort Dar- 
ling has doubtless enabled commander Goldsbor- 
ough to get within range of Fort Darling, certain 
other boats and other vessels likely to be able to 
act effectively against the work as well as the sup- 
ply vessels necessary to make any future naval at- 
tack upon it effective. 

The James river and its banks are now clear of 
rebel vessels and soldiers in arms, up to a point 
eight miles from Richmond. It seems that the 
Monitor and Galena were the only vessels of the 
squadron able to run past all the rebel fortifica- 
tions on Day’s Point and at Hardy bluff, 15 miles 
only, above Newport News, and all the way up 
to Fort Darling, 8 miles below Richmond, where 
they found the channel effectually blockaded as 
stated in a previous dispatch. On arriving in 
range of the guns of Fort Darling, situated upon 
an elevation 200 feet above the water surface, the 
further progress of the two iron clads was there- 
fore prevented, and that of the remainder of the 
fleet stopped at points below. The heavy guns 
of the fort were so depressed in their range as to 
Ee most effectively upon the two gunboats. Of 

8 shots that struck the Galena, 18 penetrated 
her armor. Not one of those, however, striking 
the Monitor, did any damage whatever, all glanc- 
ing off. It seems the armor of the Galena was 
not designed to resist heavy shot of the descrip- 
tion fired at her from the fort, at so t an 
angle of elevation. Thus is the fact that her ar- 
mor proved inefficient on this occasion, accounted 


or. 

On Friday last the two iron-clad gunboats re- 
turned down the river, The Galena, though 
pierced eight times, was not materially injured, 
and with the Monitor and all her original con- 
sorts, doubtless, on Saturday followed Commo- 
dore Goldsborough ana the other portion of the 
squadron up the river. 

Puwavetrota, 19. The Bulletin’s Fortress 
Monroe letter contains the following : 

The repulse of the gunboats is generally re- 
garded asa very serious affair. Seventeen are 
reported killed on the yon tens ne the explo- 
sion of her gun, and the boat rendered useless and 
withdrawn. 

The Galena was riddled with shot, and the loss 
of life on board of her is supposed to be very 
heavy. 

The Monitor was struck repeatedly but is said 
to be uninjured. 

Surroix, Va., 18. This place, seventeen miles 
from Norfolk by railroad, and twenty-five by the 
road, was occupied by the Union troops at eight 
o’clock this morning. No rebel troops were found 
in the vicinity, and no opposition was made to 
the occupation of the city. 

Many of the inhabitants have left. Those re- 
maining are very bitter in their feeling and ex- 

ressions. It is reported that there is but one 

Jnion man in the town ; others will be discover- 
ed in a few days, of course. 

The place was vacated by the enemy on Sun- 
day last. All troops from Norfolk passed through 
Saffolk on their way to Richmond. 

Wasurncton, 19. The President has issued a 

roclamation disavowing all authorization or 
Leowledge of the anti-slavery proclamation of 
Gen. Hunter. The President says: 

**I further make known, that whether it be 
competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, to declare the slaves of any 
State or States free, and whether at any time, or 
in any case, it shall have become a necessity in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of the Government 
to exercise such supposed power, are questions 
which, under my responsibility, I reserve to my- 
self, and which [ cannot feel justified in leaving 
to the decisions of commanders in the field. These 
are totally different questions from those of police 
regulations in armies and camps. 





Tue Matne Cavatry. The several companies 
of the Maine Cavalry, since their arrival in Vir- 
ginia detached for service in different localities, 
have been re-united under the command of Col. 
Allen and at the last accounts were ordered to 
Harper's Ferry, where they will form a portion of 
Gen. Banks’ advance to Richmond. Maj. Doughty 
has been appointed Lieut. Col. in place of Col. 
Hight, who has resigned. A recent skirmish 
with the rebels by a portion of the regiment is 
thus described in a letter to the Lewiston Jour- 
nal : 


**About 6 o’clock P. M., of Sunday, we were 
ordered to start with 6 companies on a reconnois- 
ance towards Fredericksburg. We moved under 
command of Major Stowell, and crossed the Rap- 
hannock, 12 miles from camp. Co. L. (Farm- 
ington) Capt. Taylor, was thrown for as an 
advance guard. On we marched without inter- 
ruption. As we were approaching Culpepper Vil- 
lage, our Captain threw forward a squad of men 
in advance to act as skirmishers, under command 
of Lieut. Vaughan. The squad took the advance. 
On arriving near the village, they discovered a 
force of a Eawteed Cavalry, ten times their own 
number, armed to the teeth, not 20 yards distant, 
drawn up in line of battle. At this moment our 
company was a mile in the rear, and the 5 other 
companies 3 miles behind ours, which left our 
squad of 15 men in a very hazardous ition. 
But our force did not run. They formed in line 
of battle, and waited to sec what the rebels would 
do. Lieut. Vaughan ordered one man to ride 
back to hurry up the rest of the force, and then 
coolly reviewed his men, in sight of the rebel 
force. No sooner had he done this than the rebel 
Captain ordered his men about and off the whole 
rebel force ran from our little band as fast as their 
legs could carry them! Notwithstanding our 
small number we pursued at full speed, and we 
were fortunate enough to take eight prisoners. 
Our force ve ——> ee J my md 
receiving hi raises for their gallan 
Gen. McDowell.” ” 





AppointwENTs AND Resicnations. The followé 
ing appointments and resignations in the Maine 
regiments are announced : 

Lt. Jarvis C. Stevens, Portland, Adjutant of 
Cavalry Regiment, vice Tucker, appointed Cap- 
tain of Co. B. 

Walstein Phillips, Portland, 2d Lt. Co. F, 
Cavalry, vice Stevens, promoted. 

Harris M. Plaisted, Bangor, Colonel, of 11th 
Regiment, vice Caldwell, promoted to be Brig. 


eneral. 

Wm. W. Shaw, Portland, Lt. Col. of the 11th 

Reger vice Plaisted, promoted. 
tighth Regiment—Lt. Col. Woodman, re- 


signed. 

Thirteenth—Lieut. Blossom, Co. F; Second 
Lieut. Sherburne is made Ist Lieut, and Ist Ser- 
geant R. T. Gordan, Portland, is appointed 2d 
Lieutenant. 

Fifteenth—Samuel D. Levitt, lst Lieut. Co. A ; 
Ist Se t; 2d Lieut. W. K. Rich moted 
and J. R. Cates is made 2d Lieut. Lieut. 
Rowe, Co. C, has resigned and J. H. Hasty is 
appointed in his place. 

Danie Burctary. A daring burglary was 
committed in Thorndike, on the 2lst ult. The 
burglar or burglars entered the house of Mr. Is- 
rael Hall through the window into the sitting 
room, and from there into the sleeping room where 
he and his wife were asleep, and took a trunk 
from near the head of the bed, containing five 
hundred and seventy dollars, together with notes 
and papers, and esca The trunk was found 
next morning back of the barn, broken open and 
the money abstracted. 








Tue Derartwent or Acricutturs. Mr. Love- 
joy’s bill, which has me, oh Houses, extely 
ishes a Department o iculture, 4 
missioner, ae is to in on asalary of $3000. 
It is to be separate and distinct from any other 
Department, and exclusively devoted to the inter- 
ests of agriculture. The Commissioner 1s req 
to report to the President and Congress. 
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